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,CS^  NOTE. 

I  ^f  fjigis  Address  was  delivered  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  two  montlas  before 
the  death  of  its  author.  The  proof-sheets  were  corrected  immediately 
before  his  last  sickness.  It  is  republished  at  this  time,  for  wide  distribut 
tion,  at  the  request  of  many  of  his  friends. 

Boston,  October  7,  1842. 


INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 

I  have  been  encouraged  to  publish  the  following  Address  by  the  strong 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  which  it  was  received.  I  do  not  indeed 
suppose,  that  tliose  who  listened  to  it  with  interest,  and  who  have  request- 
ed its  publication,  accorded  with  me  in  every  opinion  which  it  contains. 
Such  entire  agreement  is  not  to  be  expected  among  intelligent  men,  who 
judge  for  themselves.  But  I  am  sure,  that  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the 
Address  met  a  hearty  response.  Several  paragraphs,  which  I  wanted 
strength  to  deliver,  are  now  published,  and  for  these  of  course  I  am  alone 
responsible. 

I  dedicate  this  Address  to  the  Men  and  Women  of  Berkshire.  I  have 
found  so  much  to  delight  me  in  the  magnificent  scenery  of  this  region,  in 
its  peaceful  and  prosperous  villages,  and  in  the  rare  intelligence  and  vir- 
tues of  the  friends  Avhose  hospitality  I  have  here  enjoyed,  that  I  desire  to 
connect  this  little  work  with  this  spot.  I  cannot  soon  forget  the  beautiful 
nature  and  the  generous  spirits,  with  which  I  have  been  privileged  to 
commune  in  the  Valley  of  the  Housatonick. 

W.  E.  C. 

Lenox,  Mass.,  August  9,  1842. 
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ADDRESS 


This  day  is  tiie  anniversary  of  one  of  the  ^eat  events  of  modern 
times,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  in  tlie  British  West  India 
islands.  This  emancipation  began  August  1st,  1634,  but  it  was  not 
completed  until  August  1st,  1838.  The  event  indeed  has  excited  little 
attention  in  our  country,  partly  because  we  are  too  much  absorbed  in 
private  interests  and  local  excitements  to  be  alive  to  the  triumphs  of 
humanity  at  a  distance,  partly  because  a  moral  contagion  has  spread 
from  the  South  through  the  North,  and  deadened  our  sympathies  with 
the  oppressed.  But  West  India  emancipation,  tliough  received  here 
so  coldly,  is  yet  an  era  in  the  annals  of  philanthropy.  The  greatest 
events  do  not  always  draw  most  attention  at  tlie  moment.  When  the 
Mayflower,  in  tlie  dead  of  winter,  landed  a  few  pilgrims,  on  the  ice- 
b(jund,  snow-buried  rocks  of  Plymouth,  the  occurrence  made  no  noise. 
Nobody  took  note  of  it,  and  yet  how  much  has  that  landing  done  to 
change  tlie  face  of  the  civilized  world!  Our  fathers  came  to  establish 
a  pure  church ;  they  little  thought  of  revolutionizing  nations.  The 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies,  whether  viewed  in  itself,  or  in  its 
uumediate  results,  or  in  the  spirit  from  which  it  grew,  or  in  the  light  of 
hope  which  it  sheds  on  the  future,  deserves  to  be  commemorated.  In 
some  respects  it  stands  alone  in  human  history.  I  therefore  invite  to 
it  your  serious  attention. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  begin  with  some  apology  for  my  appearance  in 
this  place ;  for  I  stand  here  unasked,  uninvited.  I  can  plead  no  earnest 
solicitation  from  few  or  many  for  the  service  1  now  render.  I  come 
to  you  simply  from  an  impulse  in  ray  own  breast:  and  in  tiTith  had  I 
been  solicited,  I  probably  should  not  have  consented  to  speak.  Had  I 
found  here  a  general  desire  to  celebrate  this  day,  I  should  have  felt, 
that  another  speaker  might  be  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  I  should  have 
held  my  peace.  But  finding  that  no  other  voice  would  be  raised,  I 
was  impelled  to  lift  up  m.y  own,  though  too  feeble  for  any  great  exer- 
tion. I  trust  you  will  accept  with  candor  what  I  have  been  obliged  to 
prepare  in  haste,  and  what  may  have  little  merit  but  that  of  piu-e 
intention. 

I  have  said  that  I  speak  only  from  the  impulse  of  my  own  rnind.  1 
am  the  organ  of  no  association,  the  representative  of  no  feelings  but 
my  own.  But  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  speak  from  no  sudden 
impulse,  from  no  passionate  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  but  from  deliberate 
and  long  cherished  conviction.  In  trutli  my  attention  was  directed  to 
Slavery  fifty  years  ago,  that  is,  before  most  of  you  were  bom ;  and  the 
first  impulse  came  from  a  venerable  man,  formerly  of  great  reputation 
in  this  part  of  our  coimtry  and  in  all  our  churches,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hop- 


kins,  who  removed  more  tlian  a  century  ago  from  Great  Ban'inglon  to 
my  native  toAvn,  and  there  bore  open  and  strong  testimony  against  the 
Slave  Trade,  a  principal  branch  of  the  traffic  of  the  place.  I  am 
reminded  by  the  spot  where  I  now  stand,  of  another  incident  which 
may  show  how  long  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  subject.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago,  I  had  an  earnest  conversation  with  tliat  noble- 
minded  man  and  fen-ent  philanthropist,  Henry  Sedgwick,  so  well  and 
honorably  known  to  most  who  hear  me,  on  which  occasion  we  deplored 
the  insensibility  of  the  North  to  the  evils  of  Slavery,  and  inquired  by 
what  means  it  might  be  removed.  The,  circumstance  which  particu- 
larly gave  my  mind  a  direction  to  this  subject,  was  a  winter's  residence 
in  a  West  Indian  island  more  than  eleven  years  ago.  I  lived  there 
on  a  plantation.  The  piazza  in  which  I  sat  and  walked  almost  from 
morning  to  night,  overlooked  the  negro  village  belonging  to  the  estate. 
A  few  steps  placed  me  in  the  midst  of  their  huts.  Here  was  a  volume 
on  Slavery  opened  always  before  my  eyes,  and  how  could  I  help  learn- 
ing some  of  its  lessons  ?  The  gang  on  this  estate,  (for  such  is  the 
name  given  to  a  company  of  slaves,)  was  the  best  on  the  island,  and 
among  the  best  in  the  West  Indies.  The  proprietor  had  labored  to 
collect  the  best  materials  for  it.  His  gang  had  been  his  pride  and 
boast  The  fine  proportions,  the  graceful  and  sometimes  dignified 
bearing  of  these  people,  could  hardly  be  overlooked.  Unhappily 
misfortune  had  reduced  the  owner  to  bankruptcy.  The  estate  had  been 
mortgaged  to  a  stranger  who  could  not  personally  superintend -it,  and 
I  found  it  under  the  care  of  a  passionate  and  licentious  manager,  in 
whom  the  poor  slaves  found  a  sad  contrast  to  the  kindness  of  former 
days.  They  sometimes  came  to  the  house  where  I  resided,  with  their 
mournful  or  indignant  complaints ;  but  Avere  told  that  no  redress 
could  be  found  from  the  hands  of  their  late  master.  In  this  case  of  a 
plantation  passing  into  strange  hands,  I  saw  that  the  mildest  form  of 
slavery  might  at  any  time  be  changed  into  the  worst.  On  returning  to 
this  country  I  delivered  a  discourse  on  Slaver}'',  giving  the  main  views 
which  I  have  since  communicated ;  and  this  was  done,  before  the  cry 
of  Abolitionism  was  heard  among  us.  I  seem  then  to  have  a  peculiar 
warrant  for  now  addressing  you.  I  am  giving  you  not  the  ebullitions 
of  new  vehement  feelings,  but  tlie  results  of  long  and  patient  reflec- 
tion ;  not  tlie  thoughts  of  others,  but  my  own  independent  judgments. 
I  stand  alone,  I  speak  in  the  name  of  no  party.  I  have  no  connection, 
but  that  of  friendship  and  respect,  Avith  the  opposers  of  Slavery  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  Do  not  mix  me  up  Avith  other  men  good  or  bad  ; 
but  listen  to  me  as  a  separate  Avitness,  standing  on  my  oAvn  ground, 
and  desirous  to  express  Avith  all  plainness  Avhat  seems  to  be  the  truth. 
On  this  day  a  foAv  years  ago.  Eight  Hundred  Thousand  human 
beings  Avere  set  free  from  slavery ;  and  to  comprehend  the  greatness 
of  the  deliverance,  a  few  Avords  must  first  be  said  of  the  evil  from 
Avhicli  they  Avere  rescued.  You  must  knoAv  Slavery  to  know  Emancipa- 
tion. But  in  a  single  discourse,  hoAA^  can  I  set  before  you  the  Avrongs 
and  abominations  of  this  detestable  institution  ?  I  mu&t  pass  over 
many  of  its  features,  and  Avill  select  one,  Avhich  is  at  present  vividly 
impressed  on  my  mind.  Different  minds  are  impressed  Avith  different 
evils.  Were  I  asked,  Avhat  strikes  me  as  the  greatest  evil  inflicted  by 
this  system,  I  should  say,  it  is  the  outrage  offered  by  slavery  to  human 


nature.  Slavery  does  all  that  lies  in  human  po'.ver  to  unmake  men,  to 
rob  them  of-  their  humanity,  to  deorade  men  into  brutes ;  and  this  it 
does  by  declaring  them  to  be  Property.  Here  is  the  master  evil. 
Declare  a  man  a  chattel,  something  which  you  may  own,  and  may 
turn  to  your  use,  as  a  horse  or  a  tool ;  strip  him  of  all  right  over 
himself,  of  all  rig-Jit  to  use  his  own  powers,  except  what  you  concede 
to  him  as  a  favor  and  deem  consistent  with  your  own  prorit ;  and  you 
cease  to  look  on  him  as  a  Man.  You  may  call  him  such  ;  but  he 
is  not  to  you  a  brother,  a  fellow  being,  a  partaker  of  your  nature,  and 
your  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  You  view  him,  you  treat  him,  you 
speak  to  him,  as  infinitely  beneath  you,  as  belonging  to  another  race. 
You  have  a  tone  and  a  look  towards  him,  Avhich  you  never  use  towards 
a  man.  Your  relation  to  him  demands  that  you  treat  him  as  an 
inferior  creature.  You  cannot  if  you  would  treat  him  as  a  man. 
That  he  may  ansv\^er  your  end,  that  he  may  consent  to  be  a  slave,  his 
spirit  must  be  broken,  his  courage  crushed  ;  he  must  fear  you.  A 
feeling  of  iiis  deep  inferiority  must  be  burnt  into  his  soul.  The  idea 
of  his  rights  must  be  quenched  in  him,  by  the  blood  of  his  lashed  and 
lacerated  body.  Here  is  the  danming  evil  of  slavery.  It  destroys  the 
spirit,  tlie  consciousness  of  a  man.  I  care  little  in  comparison  for  his 
hard  outward  lot,  his  poverty,  his  unfurnished  house,  his  coarse  fare ; 
the  terrible  thing  in  slavery  is  the  spirit  of  a  slave,  the  extinction  of 
the  spirit  of  a  man.  He  feels  himself  owned,  a  chattel,  a  thing 
bought  and  sold,  and  held  to  sweat  for  another's  pleasure,  at  another's 
will,  under  another's  lash,  just  as  an  ox  or  horse.  Treated  thus  as 
a  brute,  can  he  take  a  place  among  men  ?  A  slave  I  Is  there  a  name 
so  degraded  on  earth,  a  name  which  so  separates  a  man  from  his  kind  r 
And  to  this  condition  millions  of  our  race  are  condemned  in  this  land 
of  liberty. 

In  what  is  the  slave  treated  as  a  Man  ?  The  great  right  of  a  Man 
is  to  use,  improve,  expand  his  powers,  for  his  own  and  others'  good. 
The  slave's  powers  belong  to  another,  and  are  hemmed  in,  kept  down, 
not  cherished,  nor  suffered  to  unfold.  If  there  be  an  infernal  system, 
one  especially  hostile  to  humanity,  it  is  that  which  deliberately  wars 
against  the  expansion  of  men's  faculties ;  and  this  enters  into  the 
essence  of  slavery.  The  slave  cannot  be  kept  a  slave,  if  helped  or 
allowed  to  improve  his  intellect  r.nd  higher  nature.  He  must  not  be 
taught  to  read.  The  benevolent  Christian,  who  tries,  by  giving  him 
the  use  of  letters,  to  open  to  him  the  word  of  God  and  other  good 
books,  is  punished  as  a  criminal.  The  slave  is  hedged  round,  so  that 
philanthropy  cannot  approach  him  to  aw^aken  in  him  the  intelligence 
and  feelings  of  a  m.an.     Thus  his  humanity  is  trodden  under  foot. 

Again,  a  Man  has  the  right  to  form  and  enjoy  the  relations  of 
domestic  life.  The  tie  between  the  brute  and  his  young  endures  but 
a  few  months.  Man  was  made  to  have  a  home,  to  have  a  wife 
and  children,  to  cleave  to  them  for  life,  to  sustain  the  domestic  rela- 
tions in  constancy  and  purity,  and  through  these  holy  ties  to  refine  and 
exalt  his  nature.  Such  is"  the  distincM:ion  of  a  man.  But  slavery 
violates  the  sanctity  of  home.  It  makes  the  young  woman  property, 
and  gives  her  no  protection  from  licentiousness.  It  either  disallows 
marriage  or  makes  it  a  vain  show.  It  sunders  husband  and  wife,  sells 
them  into  distant  regions,  and  then  compels  them  to  break  the  sacred 
1* 
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tie  and  contract  new  alliances,  in  order  to  stock  the  plantation  with 
human  slaves.  Scripture  and  nature  say,  "  What  God  hath  joined, 
let  not  man  put  asunder ;"  but  slaveiy  scorns  God's  voice  in  his  word 
and  in  the  Imman  heart.  Even  the  Christian  church  dares  not  remon- 
strate against  the  wronor,  but  sanctions  it,  and  encourages  the  poor 
ignorant  slave  to  form  a  new,  adulterous  connection,  that  he  may 
minister  to  his  master's  gain.  The  slave-holder  enters  t'ne  hut  of  his 
bondsman,  to  do  the  work  which  belongs  only  to  death,  and  to  do 
it  with  nothing  of  the  consolatory,  healing  influences,  which  Chris- 
tianity sheds  round  death.  He  goes  to  tear  tire  wife  from  the  husband, 
the  child  from  tiie  mother,  to  exile  them  from  one  anotlier,  and  to 
convey  tliem  to  unknown  masters.  Is  tliis  to  see  a  Man,  in  a  slave  ? 
Is  not  this  to  place  him  beneath  humanity  ? 

Again,  it  is  the  right,  privilege  and  distinction  of  a  Man.  not  only  to 
be  connected  with  a  family,  but  w^th  his  race.  He  is  made  for  free 
communion  with  his  fellow  creatures.  One  of  the  sorest  evils  of  life 
is  to  be  cut  off  froai  the  mass  of  men,  from  the  social  body ;  to  be 
treated  by  the  multitude  of  our  fellow  creatures  as  outcasts,  as  Pariahs, 
as  a  fallen  race,  unworthy  to  be  approached,  unworthy  of  the  deference 
due  to  men  ;  and  this  infinite  wrong  is  done  to  the  slave.  A  slave ! 
that  name  severs  all  his  ties  except  with  beings  as  degraded  as  him- 
self. He  has  no  country,  no  pride  or  love  of  nation,  no  sympathy  Avith 
the  weal  or  woe  of  the  land  which  gave  him  birth,  no  joy  in  its 
triumphs,  no  generous  sorrow  f  )r  its  humiliation,  no  feeling  of  that 
strong"  unity  with  those  around  him  which  common  laws,  a  common 
government,  and  a  common  history  create.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
go  forth,  as  other  men  are,  and  to  connect  himself  with  strangers,  to 
form  new  alliances  by  means  of  trade,  business,  conversation.  Society 
is  every  where  barred  against  him.  An  iron  wall  forbids  his  access  to 
his  race.  The  miscellaneous  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  wliich 
strengthens  the  feeling  of  our  common  humanity,  and  perhaps  does 
more  than  all  things  to  enlarge  the  intellect,  is  denied  him.  The 
world  is  nothing  to  him  ;  he  does  not  hear  of  it.  The  plantation  is  his 
world.  To  him  the  universe  is  narrowed  down  almost  Avholly  to  the 
Imt  where  he  sleeps,  and  the  fields  where  he  sweats  for  another's  gain. 
Beyond  these  he  must  not  step  without  leave ;  and  even  if  allowed  to 
wander,  who  has  a  respectful  look  or  word  for  the  slave  ?  In  that  name 
he  carries  with  him  an  atmosphere  of  repulsion.  It  drives  men  from  him 
as  if  he  were  a  leper.  However  gifted  by  God,  however  thirsting  for 
some  higher  use  of  his  povrers,  he  must  hope  for  no  friend  beyond  the 
ignorant,  half  brutalized  caste  with  which  bondage  has  united  him. 
To  him  there  is  no  race,  as  there  is  no  country,  fn  truth,  so  fallen  is 
he  beneath  sympathy,  that  multitudes  will  smile  at  hearing  hnn  com- 
passionated for  being  bereft  of  those  ties.  Still  he  suffers  great  wrong. 
Just  in  proportion  as  you  sever  a  man  from  liis  country  and  race, 
he  ceases  to  be  a  man.  The  rudest  savage,  Avho  has  a  tribe  with 
which  he  sympathizes,  and  for  which  he  is  ready  to  die,  is  far  exalted 
above  the  slave.  How  much  more  exalted  is  the  poorest  freeman,  in 
a  civilized  land,  who  feels  his  relation  to'a  wide  community ;  who  lives 
under  equal  laws  to  which  the  greatest  bow;  whose  social  ties  change 
and  enlarge  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  whose  mind  and  heart  are 
open  to   the  quickening,  stirring  influences   of  this  various  world. 


Poor  slave  !  humanity's  outcast  and  orphan  !  to  whom  no  door  is  open, 
but  that  of  the  naked  hut  of  thy  degraded  caste ;  art  thou  indeed  a 
man  ?  Dost  thou  belong-  to  tlio  human  brotherhood  ?  What  is  thy 
Avhole  life  but  continued  insult  ?  Thou  meetest  no  look,  which  does 
not  express  thy  hopeless  exclusion  from  human  sympathies.  Thou 
mayest  indeed  be  pitied  in  sickness  and  pain,  and  so  is  the  animal. 
The  deference  due  to  a  man,  and  which  keeps  alive  a  man's  spirit,  is 
unknown  to  thee.  The  intercourse,  which  makes  the  humblest  in- 
dividual in  otlier  spheres  partaker  more  or  less  in  the  improvements  of 
his  race,  thou  must  never  hope  for.  May  I  not  say,  then,  tliat  nothing 
extinguislies  humanity  like  slavery? 

In  reply  to  these  and  other  representations  of  the  wrongs  and  evils 
of  this  institution,  we  are  told  that  slaves  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  at 
least  better  than  the  peasantiy  and  operatives  in  many  other  countries; 
and  tliis  is  gravely  adduced  as  a  vindication  of  slavery.  A  man  capa- 
ble of  otfering  it,  ouglit,  if  any  one  ought,  to  be  reduced  to  bondage. 
A  man,  avIio  thinks  food  and  raiment  a  compensation  for  liberty,  who 
would  counsel  men  to  sell  themselves,  to  become  property,  to  give  up 
all  rights  and  power  over  themselves,  for  a  daily  mess  of  pottage, 
however  savory,  is  a  slave  in  heart.  He  has  lost  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
and  vv'ould  be  less  wronged  than  other  men,  if  a  slave's  collar  were 
welded  round  his  neck. 

The  domestic  slave  is  well  fed,  we  are  told,  and  so  are  tlie  domestic 
animals.  A  nobleman's  horse  in  England  is  better  lodged  and  more 
pampered  than  the  operatives  in  Manchester.  The  grain  which  the 
horse  consumes,  might  support  a  starving  family.  How  sleek  and 
^shining  his  coat !  How  gay  and  rich  his  caparison!  But  why  is  he 
thus  curried,  and  pampered,  and  bedecked  ?  To  be  bitted  and  curbed  ; 
and  then  to  be  mounted  by  his  master,  who  arms  himself  witli  whip 
and  spur  to  put  the  animal  to  his  speed  ;  and  if  any  accident  mar  his 
strength  or  swiftness,  he  is  sold  from  his  luxuriant  stall  to  be  flayed, 
overworked,  and  hastened  out  of  life  by  the  merciless  drayman.  Sup- 
pose the  nobleman  should  say  to  the  half  starved,  ragged  operative  of 
Manchester,  "  I  will  give  up  my  horse,  and  feed  and  clothe  you  with 
like  sumptuousness,  on  condition  that  I  may  mount  you  daily  with  lash 
and  spurs,  and  sell  you  when  I  can  make  a  profitable  bargain."  Would 
you  have  the  operative,  for  the  sake  of  good  fare  and  clothes,  take  the 
lot  of  the  brute?  or,  in  other  words,  become  a  slave?  W^hat  reply 
M'ould  the  heart  of  an  Old  England  or  New  England  laborer  make 
to  such  a  proposal  ?  And  yet  if  there  be  any  soundness  in  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  slave's  comforts,  he  ought  to  accept  it 
thankfully  and  greedily. 

Such  arguments  for  slavery  are  insults.  The  man  capable  of  using 
them  ought  to  be  rebuked  as  mean  in  spirit,  hard  of  heart,  and  want- 
ing all  true  sympathy  with  his  race.  I  might  reply,  if  I  thought  fit,  to 
this  account  of  the  slave's  blessings,  that  there  is  nothing  very 
enviable  in  his  food  and  wardrobe,  that  his  comforts  make  no  approach 
to  those  of  the  nobleman's  horso,  and  that  a  laborer  of  New  England 
would  prefer  the  fare  of  many  an  alms-house  at  home.  But  I  cannot 
stoop  to  such  reasoning.  Be  the  comforts  of  the  slave  what  they  may, 
they  are  no  compensation  for  the  degradation,  insolence,  indignities, 
ignorance,  servility,  scars,  and  violations  of  domestic  rights  to  which 
he  is  exposed. 
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I  have  spoken  of  what  seems  to  me  the  ^rand  evil  of  slavery,  the 
outrage  it  offers  to  human  nature.  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge 
on  other  fatal  tendencies  and  effects  of  this  institution.  But  I  forbear 
not  only  for  want  of  time,  but  because  I  feel  no  need  of  a  minute 
exposition  of  its  wrongs  and  miseries  to  make  it  odious.  I  cannot 
endure  to  go  through  a  labored  proof  of  its  iniquitous  and  injurious 
nature.  No  man  wants  such  proof.  He  carries  the  evidence  in  his 
own  heart.  I  need  notliing  but  the  most  general  view  of  slaver}^  to 
move  my  indignation  toAvards  it.  1  am  more  and  more  accustomed  to 
tlirow  out  of  sight  its  particular  evils,  its  details  of  wrong  and  suffer- 
ing, and  to  see  in  it  simply  an  institution  which  deptives  men  of 
Freedom  5  and  when  I  thus  view  it,  1  am  taught  immediately,  by 
an  unerring  instinct,  that  slavery  is  an  intolerable  wrong.  Nature 
cries  aloud  for  Freedom  as  our  proper  good,  our  birthright  and  our 
end,  and  resents  notliing  so  much  as  its  loss.  It  is  true,  that  we  are 
placed  at  first,  in  subjection  to  others'  wills  ;  and  spend  childhood  and 
youth  under  restraint.  But  we  are  governed  at  first  that  we  may  learn 
to  govern  ourselves  ;  we  begm  with  leading  strings  that  we  may  learn 
to  go  alone.  The  discipline  of  the  parent  is  designed  to  train  up  his 
children  to  act  for  themselves,  and  from  a  principle  of  duty  in  their 
own  breasts.  The  child  is  not  subjected  to  his  father  to  be  a  slave, 
but  to  grow  up  to  tlie  energy,  responsibility,  relations  and  authority  of 
a  man.  Freedom,  courage,  moral  force,  ethciency,  independence,  the 
large,  generous  action  of  the  soul,  these  are  tlie  blessings  in  store  for 
us,  the  grand  ends  to  Avhich  the  restraints  of  education,  of  family,  of 
school  and  college  are  directed.  Nature  knows  no  such  thing  as 
a  perpetual  yoke.  Nature  bends  no  head  to  the  dust,  to  look  forever 
downward.  Nature  makes  no  man  a  chattel.  Nature  has  implanted 
in  all  souls  the  thirst,  the  passion  for  liberty.  Nature  stirs  tlie  heart 
of  the  child,  and  prompts  it  to  throw  out  its  little  limbs  in  restlessness 
and  joy,  and  to  struggle -against  restraint  Nature  impels  the  youth  to 
leap,  to  run,  to  put  forth  all  his  powers,  to  look  with  impatience  on  pre- 
scribed bounds,  to  climb  the  steep,  to  dive  into  the  ocean,  to  court 
danger,  to  spread  himself  through  the  new  world  which  he  was  bom 
to  inherit  Nature's  life,  nature's  impulse,  nature's  joy  is  Freedom. 
A  greater  violence  to  nature  cannot  be  conceived,  tlian  to  rob  man 
of  liberty. 

What  is  the  end  and  essence  of  life  ?  It  is  to  expand  all  our  facul- 
ties and  affections.  It  is  to  grow,  to  gain  by  exercise  new  energy, 
new  intellect,  new  love.  It  is  to  hope,  to  strive,  to  bring  out  what  is 
within  us,  to  press  towards  what  is  above  us.  In  other  words,  it  is 
to  be  Free.  Slavery  is  thus  at  war  with  the  true  life  of  human  na- 
ture. Undoubtedly  there  is  a  power  in  the  soul,  which  the  loss  of 
freedom  cannot  always  subdue.  There  have  been  men,  doomed  to 
perpetual  bondage,  who  have  still  thought  and  felt  nobly,  looked  up 
to  God  with  trust,  and  learned  by  experience,  that  even  bondage,  like 
all  other  evils,  may  be  made  tlie  occasion  of  high  virtue.  But  these 
are  exceptions.  In  the  main,  our  nature  is  too  weak  to  grow  under 
the  weight  of  chains. 

To  illustrate  the  supreme  importance  of  Freedom,  I  would  offer  a 
remark,  which  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  but  will  be  found  to  be 
true.     It  is  this,  that  even  Despotism  is  endurable,  only  because  it 
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bestows  a  dctrrce  of  freedom.  Despotism,  had  as  it  is,  supplints  a 
greater  evil,  and  tliat  is  anarchy  ;  and  anarchy  is  worse,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  is  more  enslaving.  In  anarchy  all  restraint  is  plucked  from 
the  strong,  wlio  make  a  prey  of  the  weak ;  subduing  them  by  terror, 
seizing  on  their  property,  and  treading  every  right  under  foot.  When 
the  laws  are  prostrated,  arbitrary,  passionate,  lawless  will,  the  will  of 
the  stronoest,  exasperated  by  opposition,  must  prevail ;  and  under  this 
tlie  rights  of  person,  as  well  as  property  are  cast  down,  and  a  pal- 
sying "fear  imposes  on  men's  spirits  a  heavier  chain,  than  was  ever 
forged  by  an  organized  despotism.  In  the  whole  history  of  tyranny 
in  France,  liberty  was  never  so  crushed  aa  in  the  reign  of  terror  in 
the  revolution ;  Avhen  mobs  and  lawless  combinations  usurped  the 
poAver  of  the  State.  A  despot  to  be  safe  must  establish  a  degree  of 
order,  and  this  implies  laws,  tribunals,  and  some  administration  of 
justice,  however  rude ;  and  still  more,  he  has  an  interest  in  protect- 
ing industry  and  property  to  some  degree,  in  order  that  he  may  extort 
the  more  from  his  people's  earnings  under  the  name  of  revenue. 
Thus  despotism  is  an  advance  towards  liberty ;  and  in  this  its 
strength  very  much  lies  ;  for  the  people  have  a  secret  consciousness, 
that  their  rights  suffer  less,  und<-.'r  one,  than  under  many  tyrants, 
under  an  organized  absolutism,  than  under  wild,  lawless,  passionate 
force  ;  and  on  this  conviction,  as  truly  as  on  armies,  rests  the  despot's 
throne.  Thus  freedom  and  rights  are  ever  cherished  goods  of  human 
nature.  Man  keeps  them  in  sight  even  when  most  crushed  ;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  civilization  and  intelligence  advance,  he  secures 
them  more  and  more.  This  is  infallibly  true  notwithstanding  oppo- 
site appearances.  The  old  forms  of  desp!)ti3m  may  indeed  continue 
in  a  progressive  civilization,  but  their  force  declines ;  and  public 
opinion,  the  will  of  the  community,  silently  establishes  a  sway  over 
what  seems  and  is  denominated,  absolute  power.  We  have  a  strik- 
ing example  of  this  truth  in  Prussia,  where  the  King  seems  unchecked, 
but  where  a  code  of  Avise  and  equal  laws  insures  to  every  man  his 
rights  to  a  degree  experienced  in  feAv  other  countries,  and  Avhere  the 
administration  of  justice  cannot  safely  be  obstructed  by  the  Avill  of 
the  sovereign.  Thus  freedom,  man's  dearest  birthright,  is  the  good 
toAvards  Avhich  civil  institutions  tend.  It  is  at  once  the  sign  and  tlie 
means,  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  human  progress.  It  exists  in  a 
measure  under  tyrannical  governments,  and  gives  them  their  strength. 
Nowhere  is  it  Avholly  broken  down,  but  under  domestic  slavery.. 
Under  this,  man  is  made  Property.  Here  lies  the  damning  taint,  the : 
accursed  blighting  poAver,  the  infinite  evil  of  bondage. 

On  this  day,  four  years  a«-o,  Eight  Hundred  Thousand  human  be- 
ings Avere  set  free  from  the  terrible  evil  of  Avhich  I  have  given  a  faint 
sketch.  Eight  hundred  thousand  of  our  brethren,  Avho  had  lived  in 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  Avere  visited  Avith  tlie  light  of  lib- 
erty. Instead  of  the  tones  of  absolute,  debasing  command,  a  new 
voice  broke  on  their  ears,  calling  them  to  come  forth,  to  be  free. 
They  Avere,  undoubtedly,  too  rude,  too  ignorant,  to  comprehend  the 
greatness  of  the  blessing  confen-ed  on  them  this  day.  Freedom  to 
them  undoubtedly  seemed  much  that  it  is  not.  Children  in  intellect, 
they  seized  on  it  as  a  child  on  a  holiday.  But  slavery  had  not  Avholly 
stifled  in  them  t^e  instincts,  feelings,  judgments  of  men.     They  felt 
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on  this  day,  tliat  the  whip  of  the  brutal  overseer  was  broken  ;  and  wag 
that  no  cause  for  exulting  joy  ?  They  felt,  that  wife  and  child  could 
no  longer  be  insulted  or  scourged  in  their  sight,  and  they  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  lifting  up  a  voice  in  their  behalf.  Was  that  no  boon? 
They  felt  that  hencefoith  they  were  to  work  from  their  own  wills,  for 
tlieir  own  good  ;  that  they  might  earn  perhaps  a  hut,  which  they  might 
call  their  own,  and  which  the  foot  of  a  master  could  not  profane,  nor 
a  master's  interest  lay  waste.  Can  you  not  conceive  how  they 
stretched  out  their  limbs  and  looked  on  them  with  a  new  joy,  saying, 
"  These  are  our  own  ?  "  Can  you  not  conceive  how  they  leaped  with 
a  new  animation,  exulting  to  put  forth  powers,  which  were  from  that 
day  to  be  "their  own?"  Can  you  not  conceive  how  they  looked 
round  them  on  tlie  fields  and  hills,  and  said  to  themselves,  "  We  can 
go  now  where  we  Avill ; "  and  how  they  continued  to  live  in  their  huts 
with  new  content,  because  they  could  leave  them  if  they  would?  Can 
you  not  conceive,  how  dim  idea,s  of  a  better  lot  dawned  on  their  long 
dormant  minds;  how  the  future,  onc'e  a  blank,  began  to  brighten 
before  tliem  ;  how  hope  began  to  spread  her  unused  pinions  ;  how  the 
f;cirities  and  feelings  of  men  came  to  a  new  birth  within  them  ?  The 
father  and  mother  took  their  child  to  their  arms  and  said,  "Nobody 
can  sell  you  from  us  now."  Was  not  that  enough  to  give  them  a  new- 
life  ?  The  husband  and  wife  began  to  feel,  that  there  was  an  invio- 
lable sanctity  in  man'iage;  and  a  glimpse,  however  faint,  of  a  moral, 
spiritual  bond,  began  to  take  place  of  the  loose  sensual  tie,  which  had 
held  them  together.  Still  more,  and  what  deserves  special  note,  the 
colored  man  raised  his  e3'^es,  on  this  day,  to  the  white  man,  and  saw 
the  infinite  chasm  between  himself  and  the  white  race  growing  nar- 
rower ;  saw  and  felt  that  he  too  was  a  Man,  that  he  too  had  rights  ; 
that  he  belonged  to  the  common  Father,  not  to  a  frail,  selfish  crealure; 
that  under  God  he  was  his  own  master.  A  rude  feeling  of  dignity, 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  abjectness  of  the  slave,  gave  new  courage 
to  his  look,  gave  a  firmer  tone,  a  manlier  tread.  This,  had  I  been 
there,  would  have  interested  me  especially.  The  tumult  of  joyful 
feeling  bursting  forth  in  the  broken  language  which  slavery  had 
taught,  I  should  have  sympathized  with.  But  the  sight  of  the  slave 
rising  into  a  man.  looking  on  the  white  race  with  a  steady  eye,  vvith 
tlie  secret  consciousness  of  a  common  nature,  and  beginning  to  com- 
prehend his  heaven-descended,  inalienable  rights,  would  have  been  the 
crowning  joy. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  slaves,  on  the  first  of  August,  re- 
ceiving the  vast,  incomprehensible  gift  of  freedom,  would  have  rushed 
into  excess.  It  would  not  have  surprised  me,  had  I  heard  of  intem- 
perance, tumult,  violence.  Liberty,  that  mighty  boon,  for  which  na- 
tions have  shed  rivers  of  their  best  blood,  for  Avhich  they  have  toiled 
and  suffered  for  years,  perhaps  for  ages,  was  given  to  these  poor, 
ignorant  creatures  in  a  day,  and  given  to  them  after  lives  of  cruel 
bondage,  immeasurably  more  cruel  than  any  political  oppression. 
W^ould  it  have  been  wonderful,  if  they  had  been  intoxicated  by  the 
sudden,  vast  transition,  if  they  had  put  to  shame  the  authors  of  their 
freedom,  by  an  immediate  abuse  of  it  ?  Happily,  the  poor  negroes 
had  enjoyed  one  privilege  in  their  bondage.  They  had  learned  some- 
thing of  Christianity,  very  little  indeed,  yet  enough  to  teach  them  that 
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liberty  was  the  gifl  of  God.  Tliat  mi<rlity  power,  RelioionJiad  beofun 
a  work  within  them.  The  African  nature  seems  singularly  suscepti- 
ble of  this  principle.  Benevolent  missionaries,  wiiom  tlie  anti-slavery 
spirit  of  Eng-land  had  sent  into  the  colonies,  had  for  some  time  been 
working-  on  tlie  degraded  mind  of  tlie  bondmen,  and  not  wjjolly  in 
vain.  Th^  slaves,  whilst  denied  the  rank  of  men  by  their  race,  liad 
caught  the  idea  of  their  relation  t)  the  Infinite  Father.  That  great 
doctrine  of  the  Universal,  Impartial  Lov;^  of  God,  embracing  the  most 
obscure,  dishonored,  oppressed,  had  dawned  on  them.  Their  new 
freedom  thus  became  associated  with  religion,  the  mightiest  principle 
on  earth,  and  by  this  it  w  as  not  merely  saved  from  excess,  but  made 
the  spring  of  immediate  elevation. 

Little  did  I  imagine,  tliat  the  emancipation  of  the  Slaves  was  to  be 
invested  with  holiness  and  moral  sublimity.  Little  did  I  expect,  that 
my  heart  was  to  be  touched  by  it,  as  by  few  events  in  history.  Eut 
the  emotions,  with  which  I  first  read  the  narrative  of  the  great  gift  of 
liberty  in  Antigua,  are  still  fresh  in  my  mind.  Let  me  read  to  you 
the  story  ;  none,  I  think,  can  hear  it  unmoved.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
trustworthy  men,  Vv-ho  visited  the  West  Indies  to  observe  tlie  eliects 
of  emancipation. 

"  To  convey  to  the  reader  some  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  great 
crisis  passed,  we  here  give  the  substance  of  several  accounts  which  were 
related  to  us  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  by  those  who  witnessed  them. 

"  The  Wesleyans  kept  watch-night  in  all  their  chapels,  on  the  night  of 
the  31st  of  July.  One  of  the  Wesleyan  rnissioiKiries  gave  us  an  account 
of  the  watch  meeting  at  the  chapel  in  St.  Johns.  The  capacious  house 
v/as  filled  v/ith  the  candidates  for  liberty.  All  was  animation  and  eager- 
ness. A  mighty  chorus  of  voices  swelled  the  song  of  expectation  and  jov, 
and  as  they  united  in  prayer,  the  voice  of  the  leader  was  drowned  in  tlie 
universal  acclamation  of  thanksgiving,  and  praise,  and  blessing,  and  honor, 
and  glory  to  God  who  had  come  down  for  their  deliverance.  In  such  ex- 
ercises the  evening  was  spent  until  the  hour  of  twelve  approached.  The 
missionary  then  proposed,  that  Vv'hen  the  clock  on  the  cathedral  should 
begin  to  strike,  the  whole  congregation  should  fall  upon  their  knees,  and 
receive  the  boon  of  freedom  in  silence.  Accordingly  as  tlie  loud  bell 
tolled  its  first  notes,  the  crowded  assembly  prostrated  themselves  on  their 
knees.  All  was  silent,  save  the  quivering,  half  stifled  breath  of  the  strug- 
gling spirit.  The  slow  notes  of  the  clock  fell  upon  the  multitude  ;  peal  on 
peal,  peal  on  peal,  rolled  over  the  prostrate  throng,  in  tones  of  angels'  voices, 
thrilling  among  the  desolate  chords  and  weary  heart  strings.  Scarce  had 
the  clock  sounded  its  last  note,  when  the  lightning  flashed  vividly  around, 
and  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  roared  along  the  sky;  Gods  pillar  of  fire,  and 
trump  of  jubilee  !  A  moment  of  profoundest  silence  passed;  tiien  came 
tlie  burst;  they  broke  forth  in  prayer;  they  shouted,  they  sung,  '  Glory 
Alleluia ; '  they  clapped  their  hands,  leaped  up,  fell  down,  clasped  each 
other  in  tlieir  free  arms,  cried,  laughed,  and  v-ent  to  and  fro,  tossing 
upward  their  unfettered  hands  ;  but  high  above  the  whole  there  was  a 
mighty  sound  wliich  ever  and  anon  swelled  up ;  it  was  the  uttering  in 
negro  broken  dialect,  of  gratitude  to   God. 

"  After  this  gush  of  excitement  had  spent  itself,  and  the  congregation 
became  calm,  the  religious  exercises  were  resumed,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  night  was  occupied  in  singing  and  prayer,  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  in 
addresses  from  the  missionaries,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  freedom  just 
received,  and  exhorting  the  freed  people  to  be  industrious,  steady,  obedi- 
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ent  to  the  laws,  and  to  show  themselves  in   all  things  worthy  of  the  high 
boon  which  God  had  conferred  upon  them. 

"  The  first  of  August  came  on  Friday,  and  a  release  was  proclaimed 
from  all  work  until  the  next  Monday.  The  day  was  chiefly  spent,  by  the 
great  mass  of  negroes,  in  the  churches  and  chapels.  Thither  they  flocked 
as  clouds,  and  as  doves  to  their  windows.  The  clergy  and  missionaries 
throughout  the  island  were  actively  engaged,  seizing  the  opportunity,  in 
order  to  enlighten  the  people  on  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their 
new  situation,  and  above  all,  urging  them  to  tlie  attainment  of  that  higher 
liberty  with  which  Christ  maketh  liis  children  free.  In  every  quarter  we 
were  assured  that  the  day  Was  like  a  Sabbath.  Work  had  ceased  ;  the 
hum  of  business  was  still,  and  noise  and  tumult  were  unheard  in  the 
streets.  Tranquillity  pervaded  the  towns  and  country.  A  Sabbath  in- 
deed !  when  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  were  at 
rest,  and  the  slave  was  freed  from  the  master  !  The  planters  informed 
us,  that  they  went  to  the  chapels  where  their  own  people  were  assembled, 
greeted  them,  shook  hands  with  them,  and  exchanged  most  hearty  good 
wishes."  * 

Such  is  the  power  of  true  religion,  on  the  rudest  minds.  Such,  the 
deep  fountain  of  feeling  in  the  African  soul.  Such,  the  race  of  men, 
whom  we  are  trampling  in  the  dust.  How  few  of  our  assemblies,  with 
all  om-  intelligence  and  refinement,  offer  to  God  this  overfloAving  grat- 
itude, this  profound,  tender,  rapturoiis  homage !  True,  the  Slaves 
poured  out  their  joy  with  a  child-like  violence ;  but  we  see  a  child- 
hood full  of  promise.  And  why  do  Ave  place  this  race  beneath  us  ? 
Because  nature  has  burnt  on  them  a  darker  hue.  But  does  the 
essence  of  humanity  live  in  color?  Is  the  black  man  less  a  man  tlian 
the  Avhite  ?  Has  he  not  human  powers,  human  rights  ?  Does  his 
color  reach  to  his  soul  ?  Is  reason  in  him  a  Avhit  blacker  than  in  us  ? 
Have  his  conscience  and  affections  been  dipped  in  an  inky  flood  ?  To 
the  eye  of  God,  are  bis  pure  thoughts  and  kind  feelings  less  fair  than 
our  oAvn  ?  We  are  apt  to  think  tliis  prejudice  of  color  founded  in 
nature.  But  in  the  most  enlightened  countries  in  Europe,  the  man  of 
African  descent  is  received  into  the  society  of  the  great  and  good,  as 
an  equal  and  friend.  It  is  here  only  that  this  prejudice  reigns  ;  and  to 
this  prejudice,  strengthened  by  our  subjection  to  southern  influence, 
must  be  ascribed  our  indifference  to  the  progress  of  liberty  in  the 
West  Indies.  Ought  not  the  emancipation  of  nearly  a  million  of  hu- 
man beings,  so  capable  of  progress  as  the  African  race,  to  have  sent  a 
thrill  of  joy,  through  a  nation  of  freemen?  But  this  great  event  Avas 
received  in  our  country  Avith  indifference.  Humanity,  justice,  Chris- 
tian sympathy,  the  love  of  liberty,  found  but  few  voices  here.  Nearly 
a  million  of  men,  at  no  great  distance  from  our  land,  passed  from  the 
most  degrading  bondage  into  the  ranks  of  freedom,  Avith  hardly  a  Avel- 
come,  from  these  sliores. 

Perhaps  you  Avill  say,  that  we  are  bound  to  wait  for  tlie  fruits  of 
emancipation,  before  Ave  celebrate  it  as  a  great  event  in  history.  I 
think  not  so.  We  ought  to  rejoice  immediately,  without  delay,  Avben- 
ever  an  act  of  justice  is  done,  especially  a  grand  public  act,  subverting 
the  oppression  of  ages.  We  ought  to  triumph,  Avhen  the  right  prospers, 
Avithout  waiting  for  consequences.     W^e  ought  not  to  doubt  about  con- 

*  See  Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies,  by  Thome  and  Kimball. 
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sequences,  when  men,  in  obedience  to  conscience,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  their  best  wisdom,  redress  a  niinlity  wrono-.  If  God  rein^ns,  then 
the  subvei-sion  of  a  vast  crime,  then  the  breaking  of  an  unrigiiteous 
yoke,  mu.st  in  its  final  results  be  good.  Undoubtedly  an  old  abuse, 
which  has  sent  its  roots  throug-ji  society,  cannot  be  removed  without 
inconvenience  or  sutforing.  Indeed  no  great  social  change,  however 
beneficial,  can  occur  without  partial,  temporary  pain.  But  must  abuses 
be  sheltered  Avithout  end,  and  human  progress  given  up  in  despair, 
because  some,  who  have  fattened  on  wrongs,  will  cease  to  prosper  at 
the  expense  of  their  brethren  ?  Undoubtedly  Slavery  cannot  be  broken 
up  without  deranging  in  a  measure  the  old  social  order.  Must,  there- 
fore, slavery  be  perpetual  ?  Has  the  Creator  laid  on  any  portion  of  his 
children  the  necessity  of  everlasting  bondage  ?  Must  wrong  know  no 
end  ?  Has  oppression  a  charter  from  God,  which  is  never  to  grow 
old  ?  What  a  libel  on  God,  as  well  as  on  man,  is  the  supposition, 
that  society  cannot  subsist  without  perpetuating  the  degradation  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  race!  Is'this  indeed  tlie  law  of  the  creation,  that 
multitudes  must  be  oppressed  ?  that  states  can  subsist  and  prosper  only 
through  crim?  ?  Then  there  is  no  God.  Then  an  evil  spirit  reigns 
over  the  universe.  It  is  an  impious  error  to  believe,  that  injustice  is  a 
necessity  under  the  government  of  the  Most  High.  It  is  disloyalty  to 
principle,  treachery  to  virtue,  to  suppose  that  a  righteous,  generous 
work,  conceived  in  a  sense  of  duty  and  carried  on  with  deliberate  fore- 
thought, can  issue  in  misery,  in  ruin.  To  this  want  of  faith  in  recti- 
tude, society  owes  its  Avoes,  owes  the  licensed  frauds  and  crimes  of 
statesmen,  the  licensed  frauds  of  trade,  the  continuance  of  slavery. 
Once  let  men  put  faith  in  rectitude,  let  them  feel  that  justice  is 
strength,  that  disinterestedness  is  a  sun  and  a  shield,  that  selfishness 
and  crime  are  Aveak  and  miserable,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  would  be 
changed.  The  groans  of  ages  Avould  cease.  We  ought  to  shout  for 
joy,  not  shrink  like  cowards,  when  justice  and  humanity  triumph  over 
established  AA^-ongs. 

The  emancipation  of  the  British  Islands,  ought  then  to  have  called 
forth  acclamation  at  its  birth.  Much  more  should  we  rejoice  in  it  noAV, 
when  time  has  taught  us  the  folly  of  the  fears  and  the  suspicions 
Avhich  it  aAvakened,  and  taught  us  the  safety  of  doing  right  Emanci- 
pation has  worked  Avell.  By  this  I  do  not  mean,  that  it  has  Avorked 
miracles.  I  have  no  glowing  pictures  to  exhibit  to  you  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  An  act  of  the  British  parliament,  declaring  them  free, , 
has  not  changed  them  into  a  paradise.  A  feAv  strokes  of  the  pen,  can- 
not reverse  the  laAvs  of  nature,  or  conquer  the  almost  omnipotent  power 
of  early  and  long  continued  habit  Even  in  this  country,  Avhere  we 
breathe  the  air  of  freedom  fi-om  our  birth,  and  Avhere  we  have  groAvn  up 
amidst  churches  and  school-houses  and  under  Avise  and  equal  laws, 
even  here  Ave  find  no  paradise.  Here  are  crime  and  poverty  and  Avoe  ; 
and  can  you  expect  a  poor  ignorant  race,  born  to  bondage,  scarred 
Avith  the  lash,  uneducated,  and  unused  to  all  the  motives  Avhich  stimu- 
late industry,  can  you  expect  these  to  unlearn  in  a  day  the  lessons  of 
years,  and  to  furnish  all  at  once  themes  for  elotiuent  description  ?  Were 
you  to  visit  those  islands,  you  Avould  find  a  slovenly  agriculture,  much 
ignorance,  and  more  sloth  than  you  see  at  home ;  and  yet  Emancipa- 
tion Avoriis  Avell,  far  better  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  To  me 
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it  could  hardly  have  worked  otherwise  than  well.  It  banished  slavery, 
that  wrong-  and  curse  not  to  be  borne.  It  gave  freedom,  tlie  dear 
birthright  of  humanity;  and  had  it  done  nothing  more,  I  should  have 
found  in  it  cause  for  joy.  Freedom,  simple  Freedom  is  "  in  my  esti- 
mation just,  far  prized  above  all  price."  I  do  not  stop  to  ask,  if  the 
emancipated  are  better  fed  and  clothed  than  formerly.  They  are  Free, 
and  that  one  word  contains  a  world  of  good  unknown  to  the  most 
pampered  slave. 

But  emancipation  has  brought  more  than  naked  liberty.  The 
emancipated  are  making  progress  in  intelligence,  comforts,  purity ; 
and  progress  is  the  great  good  of  life.  No  niattcr  where  men  are  at 
any  given  moment;  the  great  question  about  them,  is,  are  they  going 
forward  ?  Do  they  improve  ?  Slavery  was  immovable,  hopeless  deg- 
radation. It  is  the  glory  of  liberty  to  favor  progress,  and  this  great 
blessing,  emancipation  has  bestowed.  We  were  told  indeed,  that 
Emancipation  was  to  tun;  the  green  islands  of  the  West  Indies  into 
deserts  ;  but  they  still  rise  from  the  tropical  sea  as  blooming  and  ver- 
dant as  before.  We  were  told,  that  the  slaves,  if  set  free,  would 
break  out  in  universal  massacre;  but  since  that  event,  not  a  report 
has  reached  us  of  murder  perpetrated  by  a  colored  man  on  the  white 
population.  We  were  told,  tliat  crimes  would  multiply  ;  but  they  are 
diminished  in  every  emancipated  island,  and  very  greatly  in  most. 
We  were  told,  that  the  freed  slave  would  abandon  himself  to  idleness, 
and  this  I  did  anticipate,  to  a  considerable  degree,  as  the  first  result. 
Men,  on  Avhom  industry  had  been  forced  by  the  lash,  and  who  had 
been  taught  to  regard  sloth  as  their  master's  chief  good,  were  strongly 
tempted  to  surrender  the  first  days  of  freedom  to  indolent  indulgence. 
But  in  this  respect  the  evil  has  been  so  small,  as  to  fill  a  reflecting 
man  Avith  admiration.  In  truth,  no  race  but  the  African  could  have 
made  the  great  transition  with  so  little  harm  to  themselves  and  others. 
In  general,  they  resumed  their  work  after  a  short  burst  of  joy.  The 
desire  of  property,  of  bettering  their  lot,  at  once  sprang  up  within 
them  in  sufficient  strength  to  counterbalance  the  love  of  ease.  Some 
of  them  have  become  proprietors  of  the  soil.  New  villages  have  grown 
up  under  their  hands;  their  huts  are  more  comfortable;  their  dress 
more  decent,  sometimes  too  expensive.  When  I  tell  you  that  the 
price  of  real  estate  in  these  islands  has  risen,  and  that  the  imports 
from  the  mother  country,  especially  those  for  the  laborer's  use,  have 
increased,  you  will  judge  whether  the  liberated  slaves  are  living  as 
drones.  Undoubtedly  the  planter  has  sometiuies  wanted  workmen, 
and  the  staple  product  of  the  island,  sugar,  has  decreased.  But  this 
can  be  explained  without  much  reproach  to  the  en  ancipated.  The 
laborer,  who  in  slavery  was  over-tasked  in  the  cane-field  and  sugar 
mill,  is  anxious  to  buy  or  hire  land  sufficient  for  his  support,  and 
to  work  for  himself,  instead  of  hiring  himself  to  another.  A  planter 
from  British  Guiana,  informed  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  a  company 
of  colored  men  had  paid  down  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  that  colony.  It  is  not  sloth,  so  much 
as  a  spirit  of  manly  independence,  which  has  withdrawn  the  laborer 
from  the  plantation ;  and  this  evil,  if  so  it  must  be  called,  has  been  in- 
creased by  his  unwillingness  to  subject  his  wife  and  daughter  to  the 
toils  of  the  field,  which  they  used  to  bear  in  the  days  of  Slavery.     Un- 
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op  ^ng  'sp^ap  inoi  Gzyiqiaj  ||iAi  ^qSiiojp  ;bi|;  aAaipq  i  ^t^oqAv  jo  sdojo 
iju-Bunxny  PP!^  [H^  s^[:^SIq;  jo  spaas  ;^q;  'htai  noX  ji  'aAai^ag;  -sii]; 
aAaipq  ;ou  op  ';ou  oq  "aouBJOuJci  [^;niq  ui  raaqi  ddd^  o\  puu  'jio; 
pa{{aduioo  .iiaq;  jo  "iuo  saA[asjnoA  jadiu-ed  o;  'sSuiujBa  Jioq;  jo  inaq'4 
{lods  o;  'ao.:oj  iq  ioq^y  aiaq;  :iao;xa  o:^  'qs^|  aq;  aapun  raaq;  ^nd  o^  :iou 
SI  's:j-BOiq;  inoA  Sui:nno  raojj  uam  dasj[  o:i  i(^Av  aqj,  '^^^I  Aq  aSuj^uo 
puB  SuojAi  qsi[qB;sa  ;ou  paau  no^{  'sp.!OAv  jaq:jo  ui  tut;^g  jo  aoui 
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aq:^  :jou  ajB  suiBq3  -aiuBs  aq;  sabs  uosBai  puB  's^^obj  abs  og  -ajT^s  si 
'i([snoquaiosuoo  pu-B  '^{[a^Bjaqiiap  paoaajuoo  'uoi'^BdiouBma  ;ng  'Ajaio 
-OS  aziiiBS.iosip  pjnoAv  'japjnm  'a^Bijid  'ssaussajAVBj  'suiai  aq;  uasoo[ 
o;  iaq;  aiaAi  ^Bq;  'saA|asiuaq:j  apBnsjad  puB  'sno^Bar  aaB  s^uB.ii:i  wy 
'Suo.\/&  Adi{%  moqAi  asoq^  pBajp  puB  :ioadsns  i{][Ban;Bu  uaui  -yam  'jBaj 
o;  auojd  aJB  snounfui  aqi  %^i\'i  'uoi;BAja.-qo  pyo  aip  iq  ipjo  pauiBjdxa 
aq  UBO  ;i  '[Bai  aq  mjB[B  aqj  jj  -aaaj  main  Suij^as  mojj  iBaj  Aq 
p|aqq:iL\i  aq  pjnoqs  'paio^oo  aq;  a.iojaq  a{qiuaa;  ppioqs  aoBi  a^iq.u.  aq; 
;Bq;  'a][qipaioui  suiaas  ji  'aSBinoo  Aq  paqptiKounsip  puB  'jaAvod  i{iB;i[iiu 
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-louBuia  JO  asBO  ui  'jaiiuoj  aq;  o;  jaSuBp  puaqa.iddB  ubo  'sassBp  oai; 
aq;  SAiou>j  ;Bq;  oq.M  puB  i  paaopo  aq;  laquinu  ut  spaaoxa  q;nog  aq;  jo 
uoi;B{ndod  a;iqAi  aq;  'ij;unoo  siq;  uj  -passaaddns  aq  o;  si  ;i  iiioqAv  Xq 
siaipios  aq;  Suouib  aiB  ';oii  o;ui  Sup[Bajq  jo  pBa;sui  uaui  paio[oo  aq; 
puB  'paanpaj  uaaq  sBq  aojoj  XiB;T[Tm  aq;  ';uaAa  siq;  aouig  "uoi; 
-BdiauBuia  paAvo{{oj  SBq  japio  ;oafjad  ;a;^  •sa;iqAi  aq;  uBq;  sno.iauinu 
aioui  sauii;  ua;  lo  ;qSia  aJaAv  saAB^s  aq;  'spuBjsi  asoq;  iij  -iiBiupuoq 
paaj;  aq;  a;Bi|iouoo  o;  jo  's[iAa  s;i  a;BSt;Ru  o;  a{;;i{  pip  i[;iianbasuoo  puB 
'aoiojuiojj  i{[uo  ;i  o;  pa;;Tiuqns  'a[qissod  sb  Stio[  sb  ;i  pajjadaa  ';i  pa.iJoq 
-qB  ja;sBui  aqj;,  'spuBisi  a?oq;  ui  paia;unooua  ;t  UBq;  saoiiB;sLuno.iio 
ajqBJOABjun  aaoui  lapun  aaB[d  a5[B;  A[paBq  ubo  uopBdiouBiug  -san^iio; 
puBsnoq;  b  q;iAv  uossa{  siq;  sn  qoBo;  spuB[sj  UBipiq  ;saA\.  ^HJ,  'uopBdia 
-iiBuig  JO  A';ajBs  aq;  si  'ABp  siq;  jo  uossay  aq;  ;na;  -aABjs  aq;  jo  joabj  ui 
paS.in  aq  ubo  ;Bq;  ssayd  aq;  [{v,  o;  jaA\suB  ;uaioiyns  b  Aibui  Aq  ;q.oiioq;  si 
'q';nog  ai{;  raoaj  ;qSnBO  'asBjqd-;oxii.d  siq;  ;  uoi;i  dioTiBiiig  jo  laSuBp  aqj^ 
•uoi;BdiouB(iig  JO  laSiiBp  aq;  jo  suoisuaqaaddB  aioq;  luojj 'q;jojsj  aq;  ;b 
dn  j3uuds  ppioqs  AaaAB^s  jo  ;oafqns  aq;  uo  A;i|iqisuas  jo  uoi;ob  Aub  ;Bq; 
2ui{[iAiun  ajB  oqAi  'asiAv  uBq;  pui>[  aioui  'ajaq  a[doad  auios  aJB  ajaqx 

•[lAa  JO  iiuoj  A.idAC)  ;9uib5b  qjaxa 
o;  punoq  si  ubiu  XjaAa  qoiqAv  aouanyui  {bjolu  ;Bq;  Aq  ;daoxa  ';i  o;  jo 
*ssaiouo3  ui  A\iaAB{s  aureu  o;  ;ubjjbav  ou  aABq  uaq;  {{Bqs  oj\x  -asBao 
o;  ;qSno  ;oa('qns  aq;  uo  'uoi;ob  paqijod  'auop  siqj^  -AaaABis  uoi; 
-ouBs  o;  uoi;BSi{qo  luojj  aajj  sn  ;as  ||iav  sb  'iioqnipsuoQ  aq;  puauiB  o; 
suoqisodoad  qoiis  puB  's.\iB[  aq;  jo  suoi;Boijipom  qons  ipoq  ;Bq;  mo.ij 
uiB;qo  o;  'ssaxouo^  uodn  ui  pajnod  aq  ppioqs  sjRiJoraaui  'pua  siq;  jo^ 
•s;sixa  ;i  qoiqAi.  ui  sa;B;g  aq;  jo  ujaouoo  cq;  ipAisnpxa  ;i  ai^Bui  o; 
';uaraujaAor)  |buoi;bj^  aq;  uiojj  A{[oqAv  XiaAB^s  jaAas  o;  'uoi;nu;sui  aAis 
-sajddo  giq;  qjiAv.  uoqoauuoo  |[b  luojj  sa;B;s  aaaj  aq;  asBa[aj  o;  si  'pua 
srq;  puB  'pua  auo  joj  ;da3xa  'x{jaAB[s  uo  uoi;ob  [Bopipd  i[b  a;Boajdap  i 
•uii;oiA  siq  ajuoas  o;  q;Suaj;s  puB  suub  miq  Suipua|  jo  'aoqod  s^j.fpTot[ 
-aAB[g  aq;  sb  SupoB  jo  'ijaAB[s  o;  Suija;stuiui  jo  ;[in.o  puB  ssauasBq 
aq;  'sa;B;g  aaj^j  aq;  we  luojj  puB  's;;asuqDBssBi\[  jo  q;iBaAvuoir!uio3 
aq;  'jaq;oui  a[qBjauaA  puB  JBap  juo  uiojj  'saA[asjnoi  luojj  aAouiaj 
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'jaAvod  dAMX]  noA  sn  jtjj  stj  ;  sutbiuhoui  9T{;  jo  uaniaaj^q;  *J9i|;ojq  v 
uo  uiaq;  loigui  iiT^q;  mm\i  ainpua  jauoos  p[noAv  j  ';i  aijaq  ot|Av  suoi||iui 
aij;  uo  aSepuoq  Xq  papiyui  sjiAa  aq;  uio.tj  :JiuTjqs  j  sb  qoni\r  -ajn^TsaJD 
A\o[[aj  "B  uo  ajduiBj;  ucq^i  ';snp  aq'}  ui  payclurei;  aq  Ja:i:iaa  'f-aAu^s 
uaui  jai[;o  aj[Bai  o;  si  ^  'aAB^s  b  aq  o;  uBq;  asjOAv  Suni:iauios  si  aiaqx 
•SuojAv  aii[;  uououBs  .10  :iaqB  o;  sn  aonpas  'utbS  jo  aAoj  ou  'suo^B:^ 
-duia;  ou  ^d'j  i/n-va  aq;  p[oqdn  o;  :^i  asa  aw  {^tav  jaqiiau  i  XaaAB^s  jnoX 
^.laAqiis  o;  aoioj  ou  asn  |[Bqs  a^\  „  'q^nog  aq:}  oj  A-es  sn  pq  -asaq:} 
mojj  saA|asino  aa.y  o;  oApsai  sn  i^^q  ijoddns  ;i  aAixJ  oi  sn  Suipuiq 
uoqnjiisaoQ  ai[;  jo  suouTAOjd  aiB  ajaq;  'A^iddBqun  ;soj\[  •:iJoddns  Auv 
;i  b.mS  aA\  SB  .oiioj  SB  'uoT:in:msuf  aq;  jo  l|mS  ao  auiBqs  aqi  mojj  A^  :)ou 
-UBo  aAv  ;nq  i  jios  jno  sassajd  jaAau  aAB[s  aq;  jo  ;ooj  aq;  ;Bti;  'sjno  iou 
SI  uonn;i;suT  siq;  ;-Bq;  'Sui^Cbs  A(\  'Bouauiy  uo  s^bj  qoiqAv  qoBOjda.i  aq; 
adBOsa  o;  A.n  'sa;B;g  aa.ij  aq;  ui  a^\  uapunq;  A'iJoub  aq;  jo  SuTja;;nui 
Aioj  aq;  siBaq  JBa  oqaqdoid  aq;  ;i  uiq;iAv  puB  i  puB^  a|oqA\  jno  .laAO 
Sui|.\voos  'pnop  >[JBp  B  si  siqjL  •;uauioiu  b  joj  s;Dadsojd  jno  Suiuuuip 
s^lsTui  aq;  aJB  sapinoijjip  jaq;o  juq  'sn  uubjib  p|noqs  'siq;  ;nq  'A'j;unoo 
jno  ui  {lAa  jaq;o  o]sj  'passaiq  aq;jo  suoiSt^j  aq;  ui  q;Joj  ;sjnq  o;  ajaAi 
II^H  iwo-y  siUBy  B  ji  s'B  'si  ;j  •A;nBaq  o;  paiJ.iBui  X;iuiJojap  si  ;j  'suot; 
-n;i;sui  aajj  jno  q;iA\  ;sbj;uoo  s;i  Aq  'as[a  aJaqAv  Aub  UBq;  ajaq  snoapiq 
ajom  sauioaaq  AiaAB^s  puB  i  AjaAB|s  jo  puB{  aq;  ;jBd  ui  si  Aj;unoo 
UAvo  JUQ     iqJBnoq;  auo  Aq  paduiBp  si  uotsibdoo  siq;  jo  Aof  aqj^ 

•apiAi  puB  JBj  pBajds  sas^nduii 
snojauaS  Atsw.  suiB;unora  asaq;  inojj  puB  'spuiui  s^uaui  jo  uoissassod 
iaSuoj;s  puB  ja.§uoj;s  a^fB;  'uoissajddo  o;  uoi;oubs  ou  aAiS  o;  asod 
-jnd  utuaps  'uja;s  b  Abui  'passajddo  aq;  ||b  joj  Xq;Bdmis  Abui  's;qSij 
UBiunq  \\TB  JOJ  aouajaAaj  Abui  ';iJids  aajj  b  Abui  ajajj  'ajaq  aq  p[noAi 
lun^AsB  ;sB|  g^raopaajj  'saiuijB  snoiJo;oiA  Aq  papBAui  aq  jaAa  q;{BaA\uoui 
-U103  jno  pinoqg  (fs^nos  s^uaiu  o;  ssauiyo[  puB  JOAvod  uavo  Jiaq;  jo 
guiq;aiuos  ;jBduii  ;ou  Aaq;  oq  •s;qSiaq  pauAvojo-;saJoj  asaq;  ;spiurB 
oqoa  UB  pug  ;snui  'noX  sassajppB  avou  qoiqAv  'aoioA  ajqaaj  aq;  ji  sb 
'{aaj  J  'a^Bpuoq  JO  Ajasiui  aq;  puB  mopaajj  jo  sSuissajq  aq;jo  sjjBads 
oq.u  'uiiq  o;  puodsaj  {[i.vi.  Xpjns  noj  'paoBjq  sijq  jib  uiB;unoui  aq; 
s|nos  puB  saAJBU  asoqvv  ;  ajiqsj^jag  jo  uaf\r  •uajq;ajq  Jiaip  SuTAB[sua 
JO  auiBqs  puB  ;{in.§  aq;  jo  saApsuiaq;  jBa[o  uoos  p^noAV  Aaq;  'sa;B;g 
o;ui  pa;oaja  aq  s;oij;sip  asaq;  p[noo  puB  t  uaraaajj  jo  sayosnui  aq;  Aq 
Agaiqo  pa;BAi;pio  ojb  aassauuajL  ;sb3  puB  btuiSji^  ;s8A\.  '-i^addBsip 
o;  suiJaaq  AjaAB|g  'q;nog  aq;  jo  spuBjqSiq  aq;  puaosB  o;  uiSaq  noA  sb 
uoos  ST3  ;nq  t  uiB][d  aq;  sasjno  aqg  •suiB;unoui  aq;  uo  ;ooj  s;as  A[pjBq 
AjaAB[g  'Aj;unoo  siq;  ui  uaA^  iqSnoj  uaaq  aABq  A;.iaqi[|  jo  sa|;;Bq 
puBjS  aq;  'suiB;unoui  jo  saSjoS  aq;  ui  'puBpiaz;iAvg  jo  ssau;sBj  b  Aubiu 
ui  'a?[Adoiujaqj^  ;V  "Ajaqn  Jo  aAO[  aq;  puB  s^nos  aABjq  Suiqsunou 
JOJ  pauiBj  uaaq  sAba\{b  aABq  suiB;unoi\[  •;iJids  jaajj  ■b  uaAa  'q;[Baq 
UBq;  ja;;aq  Suiq;auios  sn  o;ui  sarj;Bajq  'q;[BaT{  joj  apqui  o;  auioo 
aAV  qotqAv  'jib  aajj  Jno^  -uiBqo  b  jo  ;q.anoi{;  aqi  ajnpua  ;ouubo  puB 
q;joj  saoS  A[[Bjn;BU  [nos  aq;  'por)  jo  s>[Jo.vi  ;sba  asaq;  ;spimv  "sa^^A 
{njaoBad  Sutmosoquia  'suiB;unoui  Suuoavo;  ;spiuiB  ;nq  '.  saqsinJoUB[ 
ua:yo  A;jaqi{  jo  ;TJids  aq;  'uibS  joj  suoi;i;aduiOD  jaJljija  puB  'suoi;B[noads 
p{iAv  puB  'saijnxn[  puB  sjfJOAv  s^uaui  ;spiiuB  ajaqAv  'sai;p  popAvoJo 
ui  ;o(sj;  ^-Auaqq  jo  sasiBjd  ai{;  Sui>[Bads  puB  asuBO  aq;  ijuipBaid 
AVOU  J  uiB  ajaqA\  'lods  siq;  pa;;yaq  ApBqnood  ssajppy  siq;  jo;yafqns 
9q;  ji  SB  paj  j  'punoj  :>ioo[  j  uaqAi  ;nq  i  noA  Suouib  ja5'uBj;s  "b  ure  i 
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-oi3j-eip  {•Buosiad  ajoiu  v.  jo  soido:}  ouios  'ipq.Di[s  joa8a\oi{  ':guiTpno;  piiB 
'8uioT{  jaiL'GU  Suiiuoo  :inoqjTAv  ssojppy  su{;  asop  ^louireo  j  ;iiq  i  uoisbo 
-oo  siq;  o;  Suopq  ipiqAv  SAvaiA  [RiauaS  9jolii  ^q:^  uaAiS  avou  BATjq  x 

•paASiqOTJ    ifp^9I['B 

SBq  ;i  :t'BqM  Aq  paounouu'B  jCpins  ssaj  aq:}  :^ou  ojb  'pojaojap  J8A8 
-Avoq  'i^iu'Bi^siaq^  jo  sqdtiraia;  aq;  ;nq  t  bjtj  SuivCjiJiid  iCq  ^/aouiiaSuaA 
JO  s^T^p  „  iq  's^uauiSpnf  inji^aj  iq  popaoajd  aq  o:t  si  aSu  sup  :i^jq; 
'aAai{aq  amos  sb  'aq  Ai^iu  :ix  'eS-e  .laiddTjq  pui3  .laipq  -b  joj  itvAv  ai{^ 
ai^da.id  o;  aAios  A-eui  .iaAG:jT]i{Av  'ajaqds  uaio  siq  m  qo^a  '.ia|}ns  jo  op  o^ 
uoqn{osa.i  ^[u^ra  qjuv  saApsino  uub  sn  :ja^  's.oiiissa|q  aaqSiq  p  aSpajd 
aqi  tiq;  ui  Supas  pu^  i  samn  ano  ui  :)qSQOJAi  ipt'oap  poo'S  aq;  uo 
if[[nja:^BiSun  saia  ir\o  ;nqs  pu  sn  pq  'adoq  pue  qiiiy  jo  aopA  tj  q;iAv 
'tuoq;  o;  puodsaj  sn  pq  -sn  qoi^ai  Xouapuodsap  puu  jBaj  jo  saopA 
'apis  XjaAa  uq  -sSuipoqajoj  snoixuB  piiB  'piisydiuoo  'isnj^sip  _p  X'ep 
■B  paapui  SI  i^p  ^uasaad  aqj^  ^  p{jOAv  aq;  in  qsqdiuoooB  o;  si  ioiiaSu 
if;qSjui  siq;  ^bijav  napjoj  iiuo  oqAv  puy  ;ja;oi3JBqo  s.;si.iq3  p  iCpiiaq 
puTJ  iioipoj.iad  auiAip  aq;  o;  a.ioiu  piiu  ajoui  j[a^;i  .ouiuado  [nos  umunq 
aq;  ;ou  sj  ^  aip  'padopAop  aouo  uaaq  SuiAijq  iQ\p  'sq;nj;  ;raiS  utjq 
d  pa;sixa  i^A  svv  ueq;  ';suq3  snsaf  q;iAv  iuora.req  ui  ajoui  &}]{  {"epos 
puB  |i3npiAipui  UB  joj  ;sJiq;  Avau  ■b  ;ou  ajaq;  sj  <;  s;sT3ajq  Aibui  ui 
^ui;uauuaj  p{J0,\i  aq;  jo  suoi;dnjjoo  aq;  jo  Suqaaj  daap  v  ;ou  si  ;ng 
•piiOAv  aq;  \o  uoi;BaauaSaj  aq;  o;  suoi;onj;sqo  ssapaquinu  paapui  aas 
J  "adoq  Avau  q;iAv  a.in;nj  aq;  uo  >[oo[  sn  ;aq;  'aoi?!  jno  p  S8iui;sap 
aq;  ui  ;sn.i;  Avau  v  s[nos  jno  ||b  o;ui  aq;i3a.iq  'spuauj  im  'icp  siq;  ;aq 
•q;nj;  puB  ;uids  siq  jo  X^jaua  SupmauaSaj  .aq;  ui  'uoissiui  siq  jo  pua 
aq;  ui  q;ny  ou  'uaui  jo  suoi;n;i;sui  ;dnj.ioo  pii^  'saoipnlajd  'suoiss^d 
aq;  joao  ;suq3  jo  jaAiod  aq;  ui  q;iBj  ou  'pauiBp.io  si  ;i  qoiqA\  o;  5|joav 
aq;  qsqdmoooB  o;  jaAiod  s;i  ui  q;ii;j  ou  aA^q  ;nq  'A';iui3i;si.iq3  ssajo-id 
oqAv  suoi[{tLU  puB  spuBsnoq;  p  ;Bq;  si  ;j  iqSis  aappBs  •b  si  ajaq;  ;na; 
•iC;iUBi;suq3  saiuap  oqAv  ubiu  -b  'paipo  si  aq  stj  '[apqui  ub  o;  uaq; 
puB  Mou  pa;upd  uib  j  -sauii;  .uio  jo  jaqaqun  snoa;sT;sip  ;soiu  aq;  si 
^mX  ssojo  aq;  p  sqdiuni.i;  aq;  jo  aas  aAv  ;BqM  aAaiyaq  XpojBos  a^ 
•;i  ui  Sui;uBA\  j{pn.iasiiu  sjl^  a^\  '^^^J  siq;  paau  a^\^  -qsiiduiooou 
o;  si  i;iui3i;suq3  ;i::qAv  ui  q;^^  Avau  b  sn  aAiS  o;  'aq  pjnoqs  'sauii; 
Jno  JO  s;uaiuaAoui  pajpui>j  jaq;o  puB  asaq;  jo  ;pisaj  puBjS  aq;  puT3 
i  iuop^ui>[  siq  ui  ;sijq3  jo  .ouiuioo  aq;  jo  jooad  Aiau  v  aABq  aAv  'siq; 
uj  -aAoj  u'Bpj-ijq^  puB  q;na;  u^i;sijq3  iq  paAaiqoi;  uaaq  s^q  >[ioav 
siq;  puB  'suoi]^[uu  iq  ;souqB  'spuBsnoq;  jo  spajpunq  Aq  aouTJjadiua;ui 
uiojj  pa^[Bjq;uisip  aq;  ;unoo  i-Bui  a^^  'Q^-U  ;8s  uaaq  siaq  pj'i]j[unjp 
aq;  'pa;Bdlou^^UIa  s'bav  ueoijjv  ^m  aouig  •OAaiqo'B  o;  si  ;i  ;i3qAv  jo 
adi;  -B  ;nq  sbav  siq;  io^  -uimjo  s^aA-Bp  aq;  a>{Ojq  ;i  uaqAv  jjjoav  ;sb[ 
s;i  op  ;ou  pip  i;tuBi;sijq3  •A;un3uinq  pu^  q;iiJ;  Jo  saiJo;oiA  japu-exg 
JO  piBjaq  puB  a^Bsajd  "b  puu  '7(;iui3i;siJi[3  jo  qdiunij;  aq;  jo  uSis 
"B  SI  ;j  'auoiTj  put';s  ;ou  saop  ;iiaAa  siq;  aui  oj,  •sa;i3Joiuamujoo  i'Bp 
siq;  qoiq.w  ;uaAa  ;i3ajS  aq;  ui  aopfaj  j  ;m[;  si  ;i  iqAi.  'aas  aiaq  no;^ 

•pyjOAi  aq;jo  uoqi^dpui^iua  aq;  'uoii^auaSaj  aq;  'uoisjaA 
-uoo  aq;  ui  samoo  ;sijq3  'uoi-Sipj  pu-e  'uiopaajj  'i;iiremnq  jo  asnijo 
oq;  o;  u^i;si.u{3  aq;  jo  uoijijjoasuoo  asua;ai  puTi  pauo;qSip,j  ajoiu  ui 
*aAO[  uBi;sijq3  jo  suoissaadxa  ja;qSijq  ui  'jojja  puB  aoipnlaad  jo  uop^j; 
-sojd  aq;  ui  'uoi;oajjad  ja:yB  qojnqo  aq;  jo  suoi;^jids'B  Aiau  ui  'p[JOAv 
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8[]:j  uo  ipnai  jaTjSiq  jo  SuiUAvep  a^  m  ^iiaAp-e  s^JoiAug  aq;  sujoosip  ajj 
•uiaq:)  saAiaoaod  jaqjo  ou  uoqAv  'loduina;  siq  jo  aoioA  aq;  puB  spaqAv 
ioiiijqo  siq  JO  punus  aq;  sjioq  ';suq3  jo  jouiiuoj  aq;  sujoosip  'poQ 
i(q  paqouoj  aae  sxmq  puie  saia  piBAvui  asoq/A  'uuqsijqQ  aqj/  luids 
tiq  JO  uonL'^sajiuBui  aa^qouq  aqj  qiL\i  poai^diuoo  ':juaujoui  o{;}([  jo 
PI  aoucjuaddT)  pjBAv^uo  Sj:isiiq3  -uaiu  jo  diqsAio^iaj  pu-e  A*iiu.o(p  piiu 
's;qJo!.i  aqi  oj  'aoi;i;p«a5op  :)sa.uo{  gtj;  uiojj  pasii3.i  a.iaAv  uaiu  puisnoqj^ 
pajpunj^  ^M-^!a  'uoj^'i[ai  s{T{  qSnciqi  'uaqAv  'oSb  sxi;aA  jnoj  Xep  siq;  uo 
GiuuD  afj  'qo-inqD  aq;  jo  uoi;BULioja'jj  aqj  ui  auiuo  aj-[  -saiiopiA  Avau 
:ji  o;  pajusui  'uoi-oipj  siif  jo  saiuiaua  ;sjoav  aip  jo  .laAiod  aq:j  Sui>ii;ajq 
puu  '/ATRy  {Biiju  p[0  aqi  Suq-iaAqiis  Aq  'qoiqAv  'ma[i!siuaf  jo  uopoiujsop 
aq;  ui  aiuBO  afj  •:)sooa:iua j  jo  Xcp  aqj  ui  ;i.iidg  AioH  ^M^  "i  aiuuo  ajj 
•sqdamu;  Avau  sui^S  jo  'a\io[jo  A\au  ui  ^no  sjji^ajq  uoiJoqa.i  siq  jaAauaqAv 
^9iuoo  o;  piBs  SI  '4MauiB:isaj^  ^^M  ^H'\  "[  ^suq^  -a-oKiiSuBi  a.imdiJog 
JO  uopBjajdia^uisim  uioaj  Juuuds  suoistqn  asaqj^  •:jTias  ^uauiSpriC 
erq  ajojaq  puB:)s  o;  'aoioA  siq  JBoq  o^  'spn«qo  aq|  ui  tuiq  aas  o;  'gaso[o 
ivqA  jaq:iouB  aiojaq  ':|oadxa  itaqx  •4suqo  Jo  Suiuioo  ^{paads  aq;  aoj 
Sui^iu^w  ajB  oqAi  '^uamooi  :juasajd  aq:^  ;u  sn  ujuouib  aiuos  aju  aaaqj, 

'paaaAai  uaaq  aA^q 
uaui  pasidsap  :jsoiu  aqi  jo  sjqSi.i  oq:^  siq;  ui  joj  i  snouoidsuoo  :jsoui 
aq;  St  uoqtdiouBOia  uuipuj  ^sa^Y  aq:i  sd^qjad  'A^p  aa:jqSuq  v  jo  suSta 
aqj  SuoLuy  -spiiun  Auvm  Supej^auad  si  'i^iuSip  {Bniuids  pu-e  '[bjolu 
'lT3npa{[a:iiii  o-\  sJouiaq  UBuuuq  jo  ssbiii  aq:i  dn  Suisiuj  jo  Bapi  aqj^ 
•pui>{UBra  qjiAv  saiq^Bdmis  japiAv  'aadaap  oxe  aaaqx  'a^ojaq  u^qi 
iq^oniio  aju  A:iiUBi;smj3  jo  sasdiiii|S  ja:iqJoijq  'uoi^Bpt'aSap  siq;  jspiure 
;ng  -uoppoa^-UAvop  pun  ;oafqB  aq;  ;ou  'paaS  puB  snoaadsojd  aq; 
ipiAv  {[i;s  aziq;Bduiis  uaj^  'fcajdioLiud  qsTj[as  uo  s;sa.i  {[i^s  i;aioog 
•i;aioos  m  papiiap  \\\is  aae  'suocssajdxa  Jouij{i.i;s  ;soiu  s;i  jo  auiog 
•sn  JO  ;?aq  aii;  Aq  papuaqa-idiuoo  A[iurej  si  ;uids  siq;  X{pa;qnopu£[ 
•AjuiBqsLiq^  JO  luids  AaaA  aq;  si  'q;Bap  UEq;  aaSuoa;s  ubui  ioj  aAO[ 
"B  'ajiUBu  iiBumq  aoj  aouaiaAai  pu«  aAoj  snqj^  •;!  sajo[dLiii  oqAi. 
Suiaq  uBiunq  ;sa[qiunq  aq;  o;  ';ai3duii  ubo  aq  ;jiS  ;saq  oq;  ';!J!dg 
A^H  sii{  .ouqjBdmi  iaq;B^  a;iuijuj  aq;  s^uaAaj  'pouija;  si  ;i  sb  *aoBjr) 
JO  airu;oop  aqj^  •uoi;oaj.iad  uavo  siq  jo  saaj{B;iBd  sn  Jouijiblu  jo  pua 
^JOA  aq;  aoj  'tuaoj  uBuitiq  b  ui  j[asiuiq  Sui;?ajiUBUi  'ajn;Bu  .mo  q;iAi 
i[a;Buu;ui  ;socii  j[asmtq  Joui;iun  pof)  sn  SA\oqs  ^/qsag  apBui  pjo^vv  " 
aq;  jo  autj;oop  aqj,  'ajq  ssajpua  siq;  o;  paupsap  si  auo  XaaAa  joj 
5  Suiaq  UBuinq  XiaAa  o;  q;.iOAv  a;iui;ui  saAiS  i;i[B;.[ouiuij  jo  aui.i;oop  s;j 
•asnBO  auiBs  aq;  ui  sSuuajjns  siq  jo  a;8dioi;jBd  o;  jo  'ssojo  siq  ajjB; 
o;  sn  suoLuiuns  ;i  puB  'iiblu  A'.iaAa  .loj  'q;Bap  Sui;sb;  ;sraqQ  sn  SAvoqs 
;i  •sa[diosip  s;i  o;ui  aAO[  auiBs  aq;  aq;Bajq  o;  si  ujib  s;i  puB  'ua{{Bj 
;soui  aq;  o;  Suipuaosap  '[ujuis  ;?oui  aq;  .ouipuaqaadiuoo  'ajiuibj 
UBiunq  siq  sp.iBAvo;  pof)  jo  aAO[  |B;uaaBd  '[BSJaAiuii  'a;iuqui  aq;  jo  uoi; 
-B^aAaj  B  SI  i(;iui!i;siiq3  'duu;  .mo  jo  AiaiA  Suuaaqo  ;souj  8t{;  si  siq; 
puB  'uBUi  puB  uBUi  uaaM;aq  uomn  {Bi;ua.iaAaj  '[Bniuids  'asop  jo  spuoq 
oq  c;  uaas  ajoui  puB  ajoui  a^B  A;iuBi;suq3  jo  souu;oop  aq;  ^y 
•JO  paiuBa.ip  uoaq  'ABp  ;uasaad  aq;  |i;un  ';ou  OAijq  'aA|OAUi  ^oq;  qoiqAv 
saSuBqo  pioos  ;sea  aq;  puB  'Lua;sAs  uBi;?uq3  aq;  ui  ppq  iaq;  qoiqAv 
5JUBI  aq;  ;nq  i  painjsqo  A[[oqAv  uaaq  jaAa  aABq  i(ai[;  ;Bq;  ;ou  5  aSB  ano 
JO  s;uaiuaAom  jaq;o  Aubui  ui  ;nq  'uoi;Bdioi!Bmo  ui  A[uo  ;ou  sn  uodn 
UAVBp  Xoqx  'ABAi  Jiaq;  Sui>[bui  aiu  uoiSqaJ  jo  savoia  asaqj,  "qSiu 
SAiBjp  p^jOAi  aq;  jo  uoi;duiapaj  aq;  's.iaAvo[[oj  s;i  Aq  ;];aj  puB  paAiaiA 
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snT|;  ST  a;tu-bt:^stii[3  sis  ibj  sb  ^snf  puB  t  ;soj  oip  jo  joiat3s  b  aq  oi  qyoj 
raiq  spiias  'i;iuBiuTii{  jo  asireo  8q;  ui  ;iJids  s^JJ{:^JT^uI  •b  qiiAv  uiiq  suij'b 
'uajipajq  siq  puB  ran[  u88A\;9q  siaiJjBq  \\v  UAiop  sjfBajq  'aoBa  siq 
q:ji.\i  auo  miq  sa^jBUi  ;i  ;nq  i  pui5f  siq  mojj  8|diosip  aqi  jouipn[oas  'lua^ 
-sAs  :^0Bj:isqB  ub  ^ou  si  ;j  'siyapjoj  ;t  qoiqAv  p|jOAi  aq;  jo  uoqiiAouaj 
:^Bq;  o;  Aouapua:j  pajip  b  sBq  'poo^sjapun  Xp-u  X^iUBpsuqQ  •sq;nj:i 
s^T  JO  Sui[aaj  jadaap  tb  puB  'uoisuaqajdmoo  jaiBap  b  jo  uSts  XjaAa 
iCof  q:}i.\i  {TBq  ppoqs  aAv  i([SuipaoooB  puB  i  q;jBa  aip  a^B-iauaSaj  ui;a 
i(;TUBqsi.iq3  %nq  Suupou  :jnq  i  s^uauiiuaAoS  jo  {{bj  jo  asi.i  aqi  uio.tj 
qonm  adoq  aAv  '  sajiduia  jo  guopn[OA?i  Aq  pa|zzBp  a.iB  a^\  •X.io^siq 
UBTunq  m  Bia  ub  sb  'ia.u.od  puB  ^iJids  s^i  jo  uoi:jB:}sajiuBiu  snonoidsuoo 
AidAd  pjBSai  0}  :^qSno  aAv  puB  'p^.t0Av  aq:^  jo  adoq  aqi  si  A^iUBUsuqQ 

•qiJBa  uo  a.iaq  qsi|diuooDB  o^  si  q:iiBj  A^uaABaq 
"B  qoiqAi  uonn[OAai  i{;qJoiiii  di\\  ujBa[  o;  SuniuiJoaq  a.iB  aAv  puB  i  ssaui^ 
-pjiOAv  JO  sSuT5|j0Av  oq^  q;iAv  'Xi^oajiaduii  ja\aAvoq  'saxiiu  ;uids  jauiAip 
B  t  p.iBaq  SI  j(;iuBi;si.iq3  jo  aoiOA  m^s  aq:^  'uoisssd  qsy[as  jo  jt^s  ^q:^  ^b 
5spuuv  'SBAv  aouo  ii  iBqAv  :;ou  si  X:iaToog  i^uap  ubo  oqAv  'uoi;bzi{i 
-Aio  UBpsTjqQ  puB  {{'in^  uBnsi.iq3  jo  saouanyui  aq;  aapuii  'saA{©siuaq:| 
Suipyojun  ajB  piiB  uaaq  aABq  'a^B^s  pnoos  jaqSiq  b  jo  SBapi  A\au  puB 
'pooq.Taq;ojq  jo  Suijaaj  Avau  b  's^qSu  uBuinq  jo  uoisuaqaadmoo  Avau  b 
'ajniBU  uBuinq  joj  ;oadsaj  Avau  b  'i:iTUBiunq  jo  ;iJids  A\aii  b  Xjiuaps  ^Bq; 
t  siuamap  stioijba  asaq:^  Suoiub  ^jjoav  :jb  si  'qv'da  oip  a^BAouai  o;  pauri 
-sap  puB  X4iuBi:}suq3  uiojj  paAuap  'aydpuiid  Avau  b  ;Bq:i  ^ng  (j  aas  o:^ 
:}ou  SB  pm[q  os  si  oqAv  'aJoB  mo  jo  suoqdiujoo  aqj^  'saoqaipa-id  asaqj 
q;iAv  pa.iBdmoo  d\Wl  auop  sBq  ifiuiBqsuq3  ^Bq^  'ani^  si  ^j  -spjOAv  a|pi  ioii 
OJaAv  'sJiBjjB  UBUinq  ui  a^uBqo  j(:iqJoim  b  jo  sa.in;diJos  aq^  iii  saioaqdojd 
3i\%  i^Buj  'aas  I  -uiBA  HI  paqs  :iou  sba^  ssojo  aq:j  jo  poojq  aq:j  ^Bq^  'aas 
I  -UIBA  in  ppiOAi.  aip  o:iui  auioo  ;ou  sBq  X5iuBqsuq3  ^Bq;  'aas  x  -adoq 
nBuinq  jo  uoi^Bpunoj  Suuaaqo  :jsoiu  puB  puBjS  v  a.iaq  aas  puB  'Suiuds 
;i  qoiq.vi  uio.ij  ^iJids  aq;  ^b  >ioo[  j  -auoiB  SuipuB^s  sb  ;ob  aq;  in  :jioo|  j 
op  jou  'sSuiaq  uBuiiiq  puBsnoqj^  pajpunj^  '^^^\'^  Jo  uopBdiouBiua  aq^ 
IB  —  'si^nsai  a^Bipauimi  s:)t  :ib  du:^s  ;ou  op  j  'pB  siq'j  :tB  :j[oo[  j  uaq^\ 

•bUiBqo 
aiaq;  a>{o.iq  ^{^TUBtxmq  joj  aouajaAaj  mojj  puB  'pooqjaqpjq  jo  "^uids 
aq;  in  puB  'uam  jo  souipsap  |b:^iouiiui  puB  s;q^'ij  puB  sanpBdBO  aqi 
AVBS  'sajniBaJO  A^ojpj  a\bs  'AjiuBumq  jo  s^uamBaui^  aq;  avbs  puB^Su^ 
JO  a^doad  aq;  'ap:iBO  sb  pps  puB  'uoipnB  o;  dn  ind  saipoq  pa>[Bu  jiBq 
osoqj  japun  'qsB{  aq;  jo  sjbos  asoqi  japiin  'ui>[s  j[OB^q  pq:^  japun  'ssau 
-;oarqB  siq;  |{b  japun  ^ng;  -imoj  :ioafqB  ajoiu  b  jBa.u.  X^pjBq  ppoo  A%i 
-UBUJRjj  -uara  SB  paziuSooaJ  i[pjBq  ajaAv  Xaqj^  -uoubu  ou  o;  paSuo| 
-aq  Aaqj^  -sjibjjb  UBUinq  ui  ^uiqpu  paqSpAi  Ad\\j^  -pJBSaJ  AvBjp 
01  Suiqpu  auop  pBq  iaqx  •uopBuiSBrai  aq;  a;pxa  oj  ■\o\  jpq;  ui 
Jouiq;ou  SBAV  ajaqjL  'puoq  {BuopBu  Aub  jo  'AJo;siq  uomuioo  uo  ';uaos 
-ap  uoiuiuoo  uo  papunoj  lui-Byo  ou  pBq  Xaqj^  -uarnqsiySug^  pu  ajaAi 
Xaqx  "isoo  B  qons  p  pa.uajiioo  sbav  niopaajj  uioqAv  uo  'aydoad  aq;  jo 
Gp;s  pafqB  'ua|[Bj  aq;  sbai  ';ob  siq;  o;  ;saja;u[  JBi[noad  babS  ;Bq^Y 

•uopBjQiueuimoo  oi|qnd  joj 
;no  pa|°uis  aq  o;  saAjasap  'uiSiJo  ub  qons  SuiABq  uouBdiouBiug 
puB  i  Xjo;siq  jo  a^Bd  aq;  ui  auo[B  spuB;s  ;ob  siqj^  inopaajj  ^saAB^s 
aq;jo  aoud  aq;  sb  ;i  piBd  puB  'sjBjpp  jo  uoq|im  pajpunq  "b  'jjuqjais 
spunod  uoi[[ij^  i;uaAvj^  paAvojJoq  'aydoad  jaq;o  aub  qsiuo  p[noAv  q^iqAv 
■jqap  B  japun  xJuiubojS  'a|doad  y     -uo^bu  aq;  jo  saAi;oui  pa;sajci;uisip  , 
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Qiyx  o;  Aiouipsg;  -b  st  5J  ^i  ;b  aoiofoa  j  :iunooD'R  ouo  uq  -soABig  aqi 
joj  .Ta;iir|d  Gi{j  o:^  puB^Sug  Aq  uoaiS  uoqiisuoduiOD  oq^  '^nonyjodiis  pb 
'paiUB^q  aAi!q  'av9^  12  ^ou  puc  'auiog  •i;iin;umq  Suijqjjns  puu  pgJfTuo.fAv 
JO  asoqi  inq  suni7[o  on  peq  oqAv  'uaiii  jo  9obj  papiu^op  ':tUT;:isTp  b  jo; 
'saoyiJDiJs  v^oxS  Su]y[Xim  puu  JOAvod  s^r  qi-ioj  Sup'ind  'uoqBu  ^bg.iS"  tj  ees 
8Ai  iiopiidiouBui^q^  u[  A'{[CT0,ids8  puT3  t  s.ii;aT>ui  pu^  sioujTjd  A(\  'spoap 
0[qo«  A'q  'sauiuu  4bojS  Aq  en  p8;q.oi[  si  ^joq^iq  {{qg  jJOAO  \9Avii 
o;  Xjoisiq  Aq  pa|{T]o  9.IB  8av  'jbav  'uoqe^osap  'auiuo  jo  5{0T).q  b  ^'cqAV 
•a.iiaBU  unmiiq  JO  SAiOTA:}sa>iJBp  aqi  iiuijuoo  o;  qonm  ouop  oA^q  stioqi^u 
JO  p;iiainaAcui  oq;  ;Bqj  't(:ini;  j(pqouT2|aiu  b  si  :ii  pue  i  saAqora  qsy[os 
;nq  i(uB  Xq  sju^b  uv.umq  .oupuon^jiii  jo  uoqou  aq;  apijap  p[.ioAv 
aq;jo  uojsi  'saidiouf-id  pa;?aJ5;uTsip  puB  q.oii[  Aq  pai^Avs  seav  noq-Bu 
;Baaij  v  ';sL'a|  ;i}  aouo  ';i;q;  'Jouiaas  ;noqiTAv  p-eai  aq  ;ouuTio  anyjBAv 
sup  JO  Xjo;siq  aifjL  'aaojaq  pip  aaAau  uoqiiu  sb  'Adojq;uK[iqd  umi 
-sijq3  JO  sa>[nqaj  's5t!ipia|d  's.ouiuosBaj  aq;  o;  puodsai  pip  a;doad  ■yRjj[i 
puB  i  ajdoad  qsiySug;  aip  jo  ;Tiids  aq;  ;nq  'uo  A\di  o;  Suiq;ou  pBq  asriBo 
aqj^  ';oafqB  aq;  q;iM  aziq;Bdmis  o;  ;s.ig  aq;  ;ou  qitb  pnojd  puB  pai;q 
aqj,  •AoL\roo;si.iB  aq;  q;(Ai  .ioabj  a[;;[[  punoj  ;i  ;Bq;  noA  [|g;  ;ou  paaii 
I  puB  ii;i|i;soq  siq  asin.osip  ;ou  pip  Sut^j  aqj^  "uoqBU  oq;  jo  suu 
-aAaj  piiB  q;[BaAv  aq;  uo  iioqiioqB  jo  s;oajga  aq;  papBajp  UBioqiyod  aq^j, 
•e[Bos  a;TSoddo  aq;  o;ni  u.u.oaq;  ;s.iii  ;b  sbai  s-sBp  [Biojaiuuioo  aq;  jo 
;qSia^\i  apifAi.  aq;  ;sora|Y  "laAvod  jiaio  aip  puB  apiid  'aou9{rido  ';saj8;ui 
'uio;sno  'aoipnfajd  Aq  pa:isi?aj  sbav  ;j  •;sTiqQ  jo  [ooqos  aq;uT  pauiBi; 
uaaq  pBq  oqAv  'uaiujo  iq;BduiXs  snojauaS  puB  saouaiosuoo  aq;  ui  svm 
laAiod  s;i  •asudaa;ua  UBqsuq^  b  i[;.nq  s;i  ;b  sbai  ;j  'suBiisiaqQ  q;iAv 
UB^aq  ;j  -oSb  sjBai  i;jg  ;noqB  'puB[Su[q;  ui  in:.oaq  y(.iaAB[s  isurei^B 
;oiyuoo  aqj^  "-i^aArqs  jo  uiBqo  jaiABaq  aip  aj[o.iq  'aa.ij  smqoiA  .uaq;  ';8s 
puB  q;Bap  puB  asBasip  poj|nqa.i  qoiqAv  'aoroA  ;Bqj^  'isijq^  snsap  sbav 
saA^ijs  asoq;  jo  Jo;Bjaqi[  aqj^  'a^doad  ;BajS  b  jo  ws^i]  puB  puiui  aq;  uo 
SuqoB  a[diouud  UBqsuqQ  jo  ;nuj  aq;  sbav  uoqBdioUoUia  UBipuj  ;-a/^\^ 
•o\j  (j  uiB^  ionadns  jo  suBaui  b  sb  uoq^diouBiua  o;  lauAio  aif;  apBusaad 
'.ioqB{  aa.ij  jo  ;i;oad  jouadns  aq;  jo  suoqBjnojBO  pip  jq  i  aSuaASJ  .oui 
-jBdsun  puB  ajoBssBiu  o;  i  .iitdsap  Aq  pauappBUi  a^BJUOo  o;  tio[BA  pa;i.j 
-jadsBxa  ua\o  Jiaq;  o;  ^;.iaqi[  aA\o  iaq;  pip  iq  ,:  s.ia;scui  Jiaq;  jouuanb 
-uoo  ui  d[aq  .iiaq;  joj  uiopaa.ij  q;i.\i  maq;  pjBAvai  puB  'paBputjs  siq  o; 
laaq;  uouiums  aapBAui  uSia.ioj  b  pi(j  ^  uiBqo  ^saAB[s  aq;  a>{o.Tq  lv.qA\ 
•uiSiJO  s;i  pBq  ;i  rpiqAv  ui  ;|Jidg  eqi  si  'i[|njA'of  ;som  puB  X[qio.-ioj 
jsoui  aui  saj[u;s  ;tqAi  ^uoqediouBuia  UBipuj  ;s37\,\^  Vb  >{oo|  j  uoq^\Y 

•asuuoid  JO  [[nj  puB  ;ubouiuSis  a.ioui  jbj 
ajB  'snoTAqo  ssa{  i[.onoi|;  'qoiqAv  'sAvaiA  jaq;o  uBq;  ss8[  aui  saAoui  ;{nsaj 
aB[noTjJBd  siq^]^  •soqiuttia[os  oi[qnd  Aq  ;i  a;BJOtU3uiuioo  p|no((s  j  ;Bq; 
jou  Avouij  J  ;nq  '  aoiofaj  paapui  ppioqs  j  '[i;iBa  uo  Suojav  ;sa;v.aj.o  aip 
luojj  saan;Ba.io  AvOppj  puBs^noq  j^  pajpun^j  ;qS|3  Jo  uoqduropoa  oi{;  A'[uo 
'a;i;jqa[ao  9av  qoujAi  uoqidiouisuirT  aq;  ui  a\bs  j  jj  •UBi;suq3  aq;  Aq 
apn;i;B.f^  ipiAv  paiiBq  aq  p[iioqs  ;snSnv  Jo  ;sjij  siq;  qoiqAv  uo  spuuoxo 
.;aq;o  a.iB  ai^qx  'U' r4ua;;B  xnoA  a;TAui  j  qorqu  o;  SA\aiA  jaqSiq  |[qs 
oiB  ojaq;  ;uq  'ABp  sup  A^q  pa;sa5Sus  soidf;  |Ban;T;u  aq;  ajB  osaqj^ 

•aa.;T  apBui  uaaq  sabij  s°uiaq  UBUir.q  puBeno[[x  pojpimjj 
;qSig;  'pof)  5jUBqj^  -uaui  jo  >[Ubi  aq;  o;  uasu  OAijq  uaiq;ajq  pv^anfui 
;souijno  'pof)  y[Ui;qj^  -uojiojq  si  ;i  'pof)  J[ui;qj^  •;snp  aq;  o;  UBOujy 
aq;  paAvoq  qoiqAv  a>[oi  a[qB.ia[o;ui  'Jouiqiiuo  'Joai^BB  9q;jo  opis  aq; 
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.mo  Aq  jjo  Ai9.iq:i  so^^lg  p^^rafl  9^^^'^  qoitjAi  uo.ssdJddo  eqj^  'ijaABis 
{•BUOSJQd  q;iAv  pa.ii^dmoo  riapjnq  iq.oi|  v  si  siq;  :inq  '  aSiipiioq  jBopipd 
U10.TJ  uoi:j-Eu  V  JO  uoi;diu8p8j  qiw  %iodsu-Bi\  ipiA^  G^^joiuaiuuiOD  dw 

•maqi  pajTJsqDiioA  q:^'Gq 
8q  qoiq.'A  90HBiaAi{8p  ;srA  dv(\  ao|  lOAjaj  ua«.o  j'.aq:^  jo  .ouiqiaiuos  q^iAv 
pc)£)  >|ut:q;  04  :iq.ano  aAv  'uiopaa.ij  jo  saouan|TTii  passa|q  aq;  jo  Suiq^ou 
AfaAi^BJ-Bdiuoo  uaas  aA^q  aAv  qaA  se  ;mj;  'japisuoo  aAv  uaqAi  puB  '.  pooS 
ssuaiLiuii  u-e  si  'AjaAB^s  q;iAv  paitduioo  ;o[  quasaid  Jiaq^qna  'LnaqT  no 
5q.otiojAi  uaaq  si3q  ajOBimi  o^  -ncS  {pi  ;ou  paau  j  siq;  'ouj'bu  aq;  q;iA\ 
soiTo  V'  TF  p8qsiuiBA  ;ou  sT-q  AjaAK^s  jo  iiopBp'CjSap  aq;  ;^q;  'XSiaua 
jno  ;u^AA  Xaq;  ;^q;  'a[doad  pa;Bdioui3iua  git;  Suome  sfiBAaad  aauuJouSi 
^Ba.fS  I'EqjL     -suapg  sns  spuT3|si  as^^iq;  Suquii^d  jo  ;qSnoq;  ou  OA-cq  j 

•qsuad  o;  ;jO{  aq  J9;;aq  p^q  puij  auid  nam  nouiuSooa.1 
stq;  ;noq;T.vv  pu^  'paziuSooaj  si  A;iLiBmnq  Jiaqj,  'Aiqiuouoq  saAps 
-iiiaq;  iinboB  suoqipuoo  asaq;  \\2  in  puB  's;u8iu;iiioddB  ajdiijiui  aAT^q 
j{aq;  :  saoigo  {iaio  ^jy  ^{aq;  t  saaTi;'BjSTSa|  aq;  ui  pi:noj  Qiv  ^aq;  imaq; 
o;  uado  ajB  uimS  jo  sb  \\dA\.  su  .louoq  jo  su;Bd  aq;  \ys  i  s;ins.md  aAi; 
-^jon[  ui  aS^Siia  luaq;  jo  amos  i  nam  si^  pa;ttaa;  a.iB  ^Q^JJ  •uoissaid 
-ap  fsaisdoq  pu-s  a;inqm  Jiaq;  sapsa.idxa  ja5uo{  on  'o;  uajjods  ajB  iaq; 
qoiqAi  in  auo;  aqj^  -sSuiaq  A\o|jaj  Jioq;  jo  ;duja;uoo  aq;  'asjno  Sui 
-.Taq;L\i  q-eq;  japut^  aAT{  jaSuoj  ou  v^aqx  'papiaxoap  sb  no  pa>{oo{  Suiaq 
Aq  papy.iJuap  jaSuo^  ou  aic  Aaqj^  'uaui  Suoiu'b  ^mu  ua:}(B;  aAuq  j^aqx 
•paSirei[o  SI  uouTsod  |T3ioos  Jioqx  '^^  aoiofaj  ;snm  i;iui3UTnq  jo  puauj 
asiAv  iCjaAa  ;i:qAv  si  's;uaujaAOjdmi  snoiJi^A  asaq;  ||'b  jo  ;|n?ai  aqj^ 
•&n[BA  8q;  paujBaj  si^q  aAB|s  pa;B.iaqi{  aq;  asaq;jo  puB  'A;aioosjo  siv-i 
-ltd  aq;  pa[|'BO  uaaq  aAi^q  'uoiSi|aj  puB  aSmjJuiu  'X;.iado.ij  'ssaaSoad 
poioos  JO  s;uauia[8  aq;  jp  aAiiq  a|doad  siq;  ;Bq;  aas  |{ia\  no.^  puu  ';uaiu 
-i^uira.i  A\au  V  uo  Sui;;nd  si  aji[  oi;sauiop  ;Bq;  'saXa  .iiaq;  ui  j{;i;ou^s 
.cuumboij  SI  aSBiJiutu  ;^q;  'pp-K  aiu  ;9[  siq;  oj^  —  •aSpa[Avou}f  aaqSiq 
o;  A^^  aq;  si  aAO|  puu  i  sq;nj;  aa^dmis  s;i  Xq  paqono;  uaaq  aA^q  s;jiBaq 
Jiaq;  ;nq  'apni  puu  AioajBu  asjnoo  jo  sjv.  iio]Si|aj  jo  suoiidaouoo  Jiaq j, 
*uoi;on.i;sui  uavo  Jiaq;  joj  aa^ds  uvo  iCaq;  \\v  paau  A{pa;qnopun  Aaq; 
joj  i  luopsi.w  Jiaq;  m^q;  aaq;i3.i  '{iiaz  Jisq;  jo  aour.;sni  ub  'i-oijjv  ^^  pd 
-f^o.§  aq;  JO  uoisnjjip  aq;  joj  spunj  paqijosqiis  uaAa  OAiiq  uiaq;  jo  auioc;; 
T-UTJoia  Jiaq;  o;  uoi;jodojd  ui  'aAv  utq;  ajom  op  Aaqx  "P^^ni-'^P  saA^as 
-fuaq;  Sui[prj  sau;unoo  ui  S8pn;upiui  jo  ssaupjuAvijorq  aq;  auniqs  o; 
;r.d  pynoqs  sb  'qous  aJB  asaq;jo  ;joddns  aq;  joj  i-ajn;ipuadxa  Jiaqx 
•suor|n;i;suT    snoiiiipj  ui   ;sc<ja;ui    Jiaq;    papp-B    aq    ;snui    siq;   oj^ 

'A:\mn\umoo  pazipAio  jpq  -b  ui  'ssajSojd  pnba  ub 
JO  {a{{T:jrd  ou  saqsiujnj  i([qi^qo.id  AJo;siq  UBUinj^  'pBOJ  o;  a^qiun  sba\ 
oSb  jo  s.'.vdA  ua;  aAoq^  Pll^io  ^  ;ou  'puB^si  auo  in  ;iiq;  'pa;B;s  uaaq  si^q 
;j  •a;xj;sojd  o;  ;saujva  ui  aj-B  iCaq;  siq;  puB  'uaui  a;iqA\  aq;  puis  uiaq; 
uaaAvqaq  laujBq  ;Baj.o  aq;  si  aouBjouSi  Jiaq;  ;i-q;  'paujBa|  aAijq  ^fanj, 
*q;nog  aq;  jo  sa;B;g  aABjs  aq;  ui  uoqBjndod  a;TqAv  aq;  jo  suoqjod  a5jB| 
SuoiuB  s;sTxa  uv>q;  'uiaij;  Suoiub  punoj  aq  o;  si  uajp{iqo  jiaq;  a;Bonpa 
o;  ajisop  iBjaua.o  ajoiu  v  ;bi[;  'oAaifaq  c  ;  uosi^aj  si  ajaq;  ;ai  pun  i  uiaq; 
asidsap  a^vv  •uopBJiuipTi  jo  Xituoaa  ;ua;xa  u'b  o;  a^doad  aq;  Jouoiub  dn 
Suiuds  sBq  uoi;Bonpa  jo  ;iJids  aqj^     "MaiA  ia;qSijq  |p;s  b  o;  ssrd  j 

•maq;  Suouib  uo  saoS  ;uaai 
-r*AOjdmi  JO  5{J0AV  aq;  pu-B  'paiofua  jaAa  ^{aq;  uijq;  ;o[  ja;;aq  v.  ujt'a  o; 
qSnoua  op  Xaq;  ;nq  'ajoiu  op  ;qSiiu  uoi;B[ndod  pajo^oo  aq;  <{|pa;qnop 
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kept  in  chains.  Were  they  meek  angels  from  God's  throne,  impris- 
oned for  a  while  in  human  frames,  and  Avere  they  at  the  same  time 
■worth  Twelve  Hundred  Millions  of  dollars  in  the  market,  comparatively 
few,  I  fear,  would  be  suffered  to  return  to  their  native  skies,  as  long  as 
the  chain  could  fetter  theui  to  the  plantation.  I  know,  that  there  are 
generous  exceptions  to  the  spirit  of  slavery  as  now  portrayed;  but  this 
spirit  in  the  main  is  mercenary.  I  know,  that  other  considerations 
tlian  this  of  property,  that  considerations  of  prudence  and  benev'olence, 
help  to  confirm  the  slave-holder  in  his  aversion  to  emancipation. 
There  are  mixed  motives  for  perpetuating  slavery,  as  for  almost  all 
human  actions.  But  the  grand  motive  is  Gain,  the  love  of  Money,  the 
unwillingness  to  part  ^vith  Property,  and  were  this  to  yield  to  justice 
and  humanity,  the  dread  of  massacre  would  not  long  retard  eman- 
cipation. 

My  friends,  your  compassion  is  often  called  forth  by  predictions  of 
massacre,  of  butciiered  children,  of  violated  women,  in  case  of  eman- 
cipation. But  do  not  waste  your  sympathies  on  possible  evils,  which 
wisdom  and  kindness  may  avert.  Keep  some  of  your  tears  and  ten- 
derness for  what  exists  ;  for  the  poor  girl  whose  innocence  has  no  pro- 
tection; for  the  wife  and  mother  Avho  may  be  widowed  and  made 
c  lildless  before  night  by  a  stroke  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer;  for  the 
man  subjected  to  the  whip  of  a  brutal  overseer,  and  hunted,  if  he  flies, 
by  blood-hounds,  and  shot  down  if  he  outstrips  his  pursuers.  For  the 
universe,  I  \^ould  not  let  loose  massacre  on  the  Southern  States,  or 
on  any  population.  Sooner  w^ould  I  have  all  the  slaves  perish,  than 
achieve  their  freedom  by  promiscuous  carnage.  But  I  see  no  neces- 
sity of  carnage.  I  am  sure,  tliat  to  treat  men  Avith  justice  and  human- 
ity is  not  the  way  to  turn  them  into  robbers  or  assassins.  Undoubtedly 
wisdom  is  to  be  used  in  conferring  this  great  good.  We  a,sk  no  pre- 
cipitate action  at  the  South  ;  we  dictate  no  mode  of  conferring  free- 
dom. We  ask  only  a  settled  purpose  to  bring  slavery  to  an  end,  and 
we  are  sure  that  this  will  devise  a  safe  and  happy  way  of  exercising 
justice  and  love. 

Am  I  asked  what  is  the  duty  of  the  North  in  regard  to  slavery.^  On 
this  subject  I  have  lately  written  ;  I  will  only  say,  I  recommend  no 
crusade  against  slavery,  no  use  of  physical  or  legislative  power  for  its 
destruction,  no  irruption  into  the  South  to  tamper  Avith  the  slave,  or  to 
repeal  or  resist  the  laws.  Our  duties  on  this  subject  are  plain.  First, 
we  must  free  ourselves,  as  I  have  said,  from  all  constitutional  or  legal 
obligations  to  uphold  slavery.  In  the  next  place,  Ave  must  give  free 
and  strong  expression  to  our  reprobation  of  slavery.  The  North  has 
but  one  Aveapon,  moral  force,  the  utterance  of  moral  judgment,  moral 
feeling  and  religious  conviction.  I  do  not  say  that  this  alone  is  to 
subvert  slaver}^  Providence  never  accomplishes  its  ends  by  a  single 
instrument.  All  social  changes  come  from  mixed  motives,  from  va- 
rious impulses,  and  slavery  is  to  fall  through  various  causes.  But 
among  these,  a  high  place  Avill  belong  to  the  general  conviction  of  its 
evils  and  Avrongs.  Opinion  is  stronger  tlian  kings,  mobs,  lynch  laws, 
or  any  other  TaAvs  for  repressing  thought  and  speech.  Whoever 
spreads  through  his  circle,  be  it  wide  or  narrow,  just  opinions  and 
feelings  in  regard  to  slavery,  hastens  its  fall.  There  is  one  point  on 
which  your  moral  influence  may  be  exerted  with  immediate  effect. 
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Should  a  slave-hunter  ever  profane  these  mountainous  retreats  by 
seeking  here  a  flying  bondman,  regard  hnn  as  a  legalized  robber. 
Oppose  no  force  to  him;  you  need  not  do  it.  Your  contempt  and 
indignation  will  be  enougli  to  disarm  the  "  man-stealer  "  of  the  unholy 
power  conferred  on  him  by  unrighteous  laws. 

I  began  this  subject  in  hope,  and  in  hope  I  end.  I  have  turned 
aside  to  speak  of  the  great  stain  on  our  country,  Avhich  makes  us  tlie 
bye-word  and  scorn  of  the  nations ;  but  I  do  not  despair.  Mighty 
powers  are  at  work  in  the  world.  Who  can  stay  them  ?  God's  word 
has  gone  forth,  and  "it  cannot  return  to  him  void."  A  new  compre- 
hension of  the  Christian  spirit,  a  new  reverence  for  humanity,  a  new 
feeling  of  brotherhood  and  of  all  men's  relation  to  the  common  Father 
—  this  is  among  the  signs  of  our  times.  We  see  it;  do  we  not  feel 
it?  Before  this,  all  oppressions  are  to  fall.  Society  silently  pervaded 
by  this,  is  to  change  its  aspect  of  universal  warfare  for  peace.  The 
power  of  selfishness,  all-grasping  and  seemingly  invincible,  is  to  yield 
to  this  diviner  energy. '  The  song  of  angels,  "  On  Earth  Peace,"  will 
not  always  sound  as  fiction.  O  come,  thou  kingdom  of  Heaven,  for 
which  we  daily  pray !  Come,  Friend  and  Savior  of  the  race,  who 
didst  shed  thy  blood  on  the  cross  to  reconcile  man  to  man,  and  Earth 
to  Heaven!  Come,  ye  predicted  ages  of  righteousness  and  love,  for 
which  the  faitliful  hav'e  so  long  yearned  !  Come,  Father  Almighty, 
and  crown  with  thine  omnipotence  the  humble  strivings  of  thy  chil- 
dren to  subvert  oppression  and  wrong,  to  spread  light  and  freedom, 
peace  and  joy,  the  truth  and  spirit  of  thy  Son,  through  the  whole 
earth ! 


